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Lesson Calendar 


1. July 3.—The Kingdom Divided ........ x Kings 12 : 12-20 
a. July 10.—Jeroboam’s idolatry .... . 1 Kings 12 : 25-33 
3. July 17.—Asa’s Good Reign ......---- 2 Chron, 14: 1-12 
ju 24.—Jehoshaphat’s Reform. ......- - 2 Chron, 19 : t-21 
t Kings 16 : 23-33 
1 Kings 17: 1-1 


4- 
5. July 31.—Omri and Ahab . 
6. August 7.—God Taking Care of Elijah... . . i 
. August 14.—Obadiah and Elijah .. ...- 1 Kings 18 : 1-16 

g August 21.—Elijah on Mount Carmel 1 Kings 18 : 30-46 
ijah Discouraged. .......--: 1 Kings 19 : 1-8 

ijah Encouraged ........ t Kings 19 : 9-18 

2 Kings 2 : 1-11 


g. August 28.— 
10. September 4.—Elij d 
1. September rx.—Elijah Taken up into Heaven . . 
12. September 18.—Israel Reproved (Temperance 

eee a eae a oe ee ee Amos 5 : 4-15 
13. September 25.—Review 





Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 
(Furnished by the International Bible Reading Association.) 


Monday.—t1 Kings 12 : 25-33 
Tuesday.—1 Kings 13 : 1-10 


oe emo Jeroboam’'s idolatry 
Wednesday.:—Exodus 32: 1-8. . hs hte ee 


. . Warning 
An evil example 


Thursday.—Deut. 12: 1-14... .. . .A place for worship 
Friday.—2 Chron. 13:1-12..... - «- - .A rebuke 
Saturday.—2 Chron. 13 : 13-20 . . « Punishment 
Sunday.—Acts 17: 22-31. .... . . » Aliving God 


% 


Pessimist and Optimist 
By Thomas Curtis Clark 


BOVE me glows the fiery orb, 
That burns me with its fire ; 
About me, filled with blood-stained beasts, 
The forest, dark and dire; 
To keep my mouth with food supplied 
I give my nights and days; 
Slave of the universe am I, 
Lost in a hopeless maze. 





Above me floats the starry sky, 
With countless treasures filled ; 

About me press the forests dense, 
That I a home may build; 

To learn the secrets of the world 
I give my nights and days ; 

Lord of the universe am I, 
Enthroned 'mid glory’s blaze. 


BLOOMINGTON, IND. 


While There Is Time 


«Distance lends enchantment,’’—and makes 
some things clearer than they are at close range. The 
husband who is a thousand miles from home and dear 
ones does not love the wife and children any more 
than when he is with them, but he gets a better view 
of what he could do for them than when he is hurry- 
ing from the breakfast table to his office. ‘There is 
no time,’’ day by day, to do much for those dear 
ones. But if the wife should be taken to where time 
is not, he would see some things then that he might 
have found time for. The busy, careworn mother, 
who has not time from her home duties to do much 
for the tired toiler who comes back at night from 
office or shop, might see differently through blinding 
tears to-morrow. Why wait until then ? 


x 


Where Victory Lies 


Fighting against God is a losing battle. -Familiar 
and often quoted is Napoleon's cynical remark, ‘‘ God 
fights on the side of the strongest battalions."’ It is 
not so often remembered that that same Napoleon, 
at the head of the strongest battalions that he, or per- 





haps any man, ever commanded, turned from the 
bitter cold of Moscow with the despairing cry, ‘‘ The 
Almighty is too strong for me.'’ When kings and 
emperors go forth to war, they may well not only 
consider the strength of their battalions, but make 
calculation as to what side God is likely to take in 
the matter for which they are fighting. Those were 
solemn words which Gamaliel spoke to the sanhedrin, 
warning them ‘‘ lest haply ye be found even to be fight- 
ing against God.’’ Better turn back from the way you 
are going, better give up the thing you are doing, lose 
the gain you are making, than keep on against what 
you know to be the righteous will of God. To be 
with God may not put a man in the majority, but it 
is sure to give him the victory. 


x 


Waiting 
God calls us to no harder duty than to wait. 
Action is always easier. We can forget trouble, 


doubt, discouragement, fear, if we can throw our- 
selves hard enough into work of any kind. But there 
are times when we must only stand by and wait. 
Then we need all the strength that God can send a 
needy child. The husband or wife is called to wait, 
in agony of doubt and fear, while the loved one goes 
under the surgeon’s knife. The mother waits in 
dumb, hopirg hopelessness for the end of the consul- 
tation upon the child's condition, longing, yet not 
daring, to hear the answer. And sometimes greater 
things than life are in the balance, and we still must 
only'wait. Itis then that we can throw ourselves upon 


the love of a Father who never grows weary in waiting 
upon us. No dragging hours ahead of us can equal 
the dragging years that he has waited, in confident 
patience, for our coming to him. If ever we may 
count upon his strengthening sympathy, it is while 
we wait. Let us not dare it in our own strength. 


x 
Look Ahead! 


There is a goal always ahead. Whether one has 
just finished the best work of his life, or has just gone 
down in utter failure, there is a goal still ahead worthy 
of more effort than he has yet made. To-day, to the 
trusting child of God, is always better than yesterday ; 
to-morrow will be better than to-day. 


** The best is yet to be, 
The last of life, for which the first was made : 
Our times are in his hand 
Who saith, ‘ A whole I planned, 
Youth shows but half; trust God: 


afraid !’’’ 
KK 
Two Estimates of Life 


Life is valuable, not invaluable. ‘* He that los- 
eth his life for my sake shall find it,'’ quoth Christ. 
‘«Skin for skin, yea, all that a man hath will he give 
for his life,’’ said Satan. The two sayings contain the 
right and the wrong estimate. Love, duty, righteous- 
ness, —all are more valuable commodities in the mart 
of eternity than mere life. Whose standard do we 
choose ? 


see all, nor be 


Is Church a Suitable Place for Young Children ? 


ANY persons will be surprised that the question 
is seriously asked, Is church a suitable place 
for young children? Yet it may be worth one’s 

while—worth the while even of one who is surprised at 
the asking of the question—to answer, in his own mind 
at least, the question that surprises him. What are 
ordinary church services for? What do they proffer 
for the good of young children? If young children 
can be benefited by church attendance, then young 
children should attend church services; if young 
children cannot be benefited by such services as are 
now provided in our churches, young children are out 
of place in them. 

It certainly tends to the intellectual harm of an 
intelligent young person to sit quiet, in any place, for 
an hour or more at a time, week after week, while 
services are going on in a language and manner that 
he cannot comprehend. This is peculiarly the case 
with one so young that he has not learned to employ 
his thoughts profitably outside of his surroundings. 
If, indeed, he reaches a point where he is satisfied 
with being quiet without understanding what is 
proffered him, he loses ground instead of gaining, 
through cultivating and exercising a habit of listless- 
ness and inattention. Many a person has been the 
loser in such ways by attending church services from 
early childhood, where nothing—practically nothing 
—was given to his intellectual comprehension. Many 
other children are similarly on the road to mental and 
spiritual harm through attending church where noth- 
ing—practically nothing—is offered to stay their de- 
terioration. 

This is no new teaching,—the harm of children’s 
attending religious services which they cannot com- 
prehend. Nearly sixty yearg ago a prize essay on 
the Sunday-school was written, under the auspices of 
the London Sunday-school Union, by Louisa Davids. 
In that essay this subject was treated most sensibly. 
It resulted in arousing the English mind to the dan- 





gers pointed out, and as a result much was done to 
correct and avert the evil in that country. Since then 
there has also been much done in various ways to im- 
prove on the old state of things in this country. 

But, it may be asked, Are children to be neglected 
by the church, so far as public wérship is concerned, 
until they are grown up? By no means. They 
should be better cared for than at present. More 
should be done for them in the church than now. 
Children are a more important portion of the average 
congregation than the grown-up persons, and if they 
were there properly ministered to and trained, they 
would be yet farther ahead of the grown folks than 
they are. Most persons fail to appreciate the bright- 
ness and capacity of children as hearers and thinkers 
before they have been deadened by religious mis- 
training and neglect. But how are children to be 
provided for in connection with church worship, since 
they cannot understand what is commonly provided 
for them in the average congregation ? Is there any 
one way? There is no one way that will everywhere 
meet the case, but there are several good ways, and 
any one of these is better than the common way of 
neglecting God’s most important portion of the con- 
gregation. That way of treating the children is one 
way that is all wrong, and always wrong. 

The plan more generally adopted than any other in 
England was that of having a ‘‘ separate service’ for 
the children at the same time as the service for adults, 
and in an adjoining room. This service for the chil- 
dren bore much the same relation to the service for 
older ones that a primary class or an infant school 
bears to an ordinary Sunday-school or to a Bible class. 
An assistant pastor or a well-trained layman con- 
ducts this junior service. The hymns and Bible 
readings or responsive selections are all adapted ta 
the tastes and needs of children, and are unlike those 
that would be used in the main room. A sermon, or 
sermonette, or address, is given by the leader. Often 






















































































































































































this is accompanied by familiar questions, with an- 
swers to be given by the children, The junior service 
is often briefer than the senior one, and the children 
permitted to leave at its close. But whether the 
children are in their service a shorter time, or a time 
of the same length as their seniors, it can be made a 
less tedious one than is a service wholly unintelligible 
to little folks. 

‘*Separate services’’ of this sort have been very 
widely adopted in the churches of England, including 
churches of the Establishment and of the various 
dissenting bodies, It will be seen that the tendency 
of services of this sort will not only be to interest the 
children in the exercises in which they are given a 
part, but will prepare them for an intelligent partici- 
pation in the services of an advanced character when 
they are promoted into the other room. It is of the 
child's very nature to look forward to progress and 
advancement in any stage of life, and in whatever he 
has to do ; therefore children attending these ‘‘ sepa- 
rate services’’ are glad when the time comes when 
they can enter the room with their parents and elders. 
Moreover, their training in the junior room will have 
fitted them for an enjoyable share in the services of 
the room beyond. Children thus trained are not 
stunted in growth by church services. What a gain! 

Other plans have been made to provide for the 
long-neglected children in church services, both in 
England and America. One of these plans which 
has worked well in this country, as adopted by some 
pastors, is the conducting of a brief service and the 
giving a brief sermon for the children before the serv- 
ice and sermon intended for the ordinary congre- 
gation. This method has the advantage of showing 
the older persons that the children are entitled, as 
they are, to the first place in the house of God. 
Moreover, the older persons will be able to compre- 
hend what is said to the children, even if they do 
not, as many in the average congregation do not, un- 
derstand what is said to the grown folks. Although 
this plan does not give the church service exclusively 
to children, it does give them, at the opening of the 
service, something to think of and profit by during 
the hour when they sit unministered to ; and children 
are a great deal better than older persons in improv- 
ing their advantages in this line. 

Another plan adopted by some pastors is that of 
interrupting their sermons to the general congregation 
by a brief talk to children. After the opening of the 
sermon, with an introduction following the text, the 
pastor will say to the children that he wants them to 
know what he is preaching about to the congregation. 
Then he will state familiarly what is the subject of 
his sermon, and will illustrate it by a well-chosen 
anecdote. This will give to the children a feeling 
that they are an important part of the congregation, 
and they will watch for something more that they can 
understand, 

Moreover, this plan helps the older ones as well as 
the children. Old Dr. Tyng once said, in urging the 
importance of preaching to children, ‘‘If ministers 
would preach oftener to children, more of their older 
hearers would understand them.’’ There is more 
truth in that statement than most ministers are ready 
to accept. Few realize how many in the congregation 
fail to understand what the minister is talking about. 
Most of those in the congregation were trained in 
childhood to stupid inattention in church services. 

Of course, it must be admitted that not all pastors 
are capable of preaching or talking to children in 
public, and that therefore they cannot give children 
the care that they are entitled to and need in church 
services. The clergymen are not wholly to blame 
in this matter ; the difficulty is with the theological 
seminaries generally. Most theological seminaries 
make no provision for the training and care of chil- 
dren. Yet children are the most important portion 
of any ordinary congregation, and are most worth 
caring for. 

With things as they are, what must be done by the 
average parent? Many a wise Christian parent, who 
appreciates his children’s needs, takes his children to 
church, where he knows they are in danger from the 
neglect of church and pastor. He tries to interest 
them in such of the exercises as he can ; he may have 
his children seated on little crickets, or stools, out 
of sight of the congregation, and there let them read 
good books. In this way they are in church, yet 
have something to do besides losing their minds in 
inattention and trying to think of nothing. From 
time to time, as something is being said that is note- 
worthy, the father lifts his children to call their atten- 
tion to it. In this way they get the gain of church 
without the harm that many children get. In one 
way or another children ought to be cared for in 
church, even though it is so difficult. 
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The Last Week of 
Our Lord’s Earthly Life 


Probably never before since the death and resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ have so many of his followers 
been unitedly studying the events and teachings of 
those days, as during the six months just now closing. 
Keen young minds are finding a new interest in the 
inspired record of that world-moving period ; men's 
interpretations of the text are not accepted without 
good reason, and it is well that this is so. Here are 
three questions from readers of The Sunday School 
Times that illustrate the independent thought and 
investigation of present-day Sunday-school workers. 
A New York reader writes : 


Where Was Wednesday of Passion Week Spent ? 


In accounting for the days of the passover week, in the les- 
son for May 2g, it is stated in the Times that Jesus spent 
Wednesday in retirement at Bethany. We have no account 
of any acts done or words spoken on that day. It has been 
suggested that he withdrew to some more retired place, pers 
haps to the wilderness of Pera, that he might better rest and 
prepare himself for the last trying scenes. Where did he 
spend Wednesday? 

There is probably no more exhausting or tedious 
trip to be taken in Palestine, for its length, than the 
journey from Jerusalem to Jericho or the Dead Sea. 
A scant fifteen miles on the map in a straight line, 
it is difficult to understand the difficulties of the 
journey until one has ridden over the ground,—a 
glaring, parching alkali road, a merciless sun over- 
head, clouds of blinding, stinging dust rising under- 
foot, and a sharp descent the entire way, until one is 
thirty-eight hundred feet lower than Jerusalem. Five 
hours is ‘none too long for the journey one way. But 
Perza is on the other side of the Jordan, still further 
east. Jesus could not have taken that journey in a sin- 
gle twenty-four, or even thirty-six hours, and have found 
rest in preparation for the coming crisis. Bethany, 
on the other hand, is a peaceful little village nestling 
just east of the Mount of Olives, not more than two 
miles from Jerusalem. It was the home of his friends, 
and often visited by him, Can there be any reason- 
able doubt as to his having retired there for that ‘one 
unrecorded day ? 


What Custom Was Followed at the Last Supper? 


As to a statement concerning our Lord’s last sup- 
per with the twelve, a watchful Pennsylvania reader 
inquires : 

In the issue of The Sunday School Times which treats of 
the lesson for May 29, Dr. Riddle says, ‘The table was, 
doubtless, a triclinium,"’ and by a diagram suggests the po- 
sitions of the disciples around it. I notice that the margins of 
our Bibles have ‘reclining at table’ for ‘sitting at meat," 
and ‘‘reclined"’ for ‘‘sat."" Dr. Riddle adds ‘‘ as usual.’’ 
would ask whether this was ‘‘usual.'’ With the intense feel- 
ing of antagonism of the Jew towards anything Roman, and 
the feeling on the part of the disciples that Jesus was their 
King to deliver them from the Romans, was it natural for 
them to abandon their regular mode of “sitting *’ at table for 
a Gentile custom? Customs in the East are said never to 
change, yet there is no recliming now. ‘There is ‘‘sitting,’’ or 
rathér ‘* squatting,’’ around a low table, on which is the bowl 
or ‘‘dish"’ into which all can ‘‘dip"’ the ‘sop,’ and in which 
manner all eat. 

Professor Riddle expressed his personal view, held 
also by other New Testament scholars, as to the man- 
ner in which the last supper was eaten. In such 
matters of personal interpretation, where spiritual or 
doctrinal truth is not involved, it has been the custom 
of The Sunday School Times for many years to make 
its lesson department a place for the expression of in- 
dividual writers’ views, whether they were the Editor's 
own views or not. The Editor does not incline to the 
belief that Jesus and his disciples either sat or reclined 
at a triclinium or Roman table. The past and present 
custom of the East would seem to make that improba- 
ble. On the other hand, the correspondent's objec- 
tion to ‘‘recline’’ is not borne out by the facts. For 
centuries past it has been the Orientals’ habit, at 
meal time, to group themselves around the very small 
and low circular table known to-day in America as 
the Oriental tabouret, and often seen in the shops of 
dealers in Eastern wares. On that tabouret stands 
the single great metal dish in which were the articles 
of food making up the meal. Each person reclines 
on the floor, supporting the head on the left elbow, 
which rests on a pillow on the floor. In the open 
country or wilderness a stone takes the place of the 
pillow. The bodies of those present at the meal 
recline outward from the tabouret like the spokes of a 
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wheel from the hub. The right hand and arm are 
left free for dipping into the common dish a bit of 
bread, or sop, torn from the flexible loaf, and with it 
as a spoon dipping up some of the contents of the 
dish. For two thousand years this custom has pre- 
vailed against the example of Western inhabitants as 
it had probably been the custom for thousands of 
years before Christ. It is not likely, therefore, as the 
Pennsylvania correspondent suggests, that such an 
unchanging people would adopt a Roman custom. 


Does the Bible Record a Bloody Sweat? 


On the sacred mystery of our Lord’s agony in the 
Garden of Gethsemane, an Illinois reader raises an 
interesting question : 


I am well aware that a certain knowledge of this subject is 
non-essential, but I should like to know why the lesson writers 
in The Sunday School Times, and others, alw ays speak of the 
bloody sweat of Jesus in Gethsemane. ‘The English transla- 
tors do not say that Jesus actually shed blood at that time, 
but “his sweat was, as it were, grea! drops of blood,” etc. 
(Luke 22 : 44.) I am not a Greek scholar, and do not know 
whether the original language indicates that blood really 
flowed, but my impression is that the words refer to the great 
drops of perspiration. 

More than one reader of the English Bible has 
been puzzled by those words ‘‘as it were.’’ Thetr 
Greek original is used in two different senses in the 
New Testament. In some cases it is clearly intended 
to show that what follows the ‘‘as,’’ or ‘‘as it were,"’ 
is not what it seems to be: ‘‘ the watchers did quake, 
and became as dead men’’ (Matt. 28: 4). In other 
instances the ‘‘as’’ introduces an actual fact, standing 
between two phrases that are in apposition with each 
other: ‘‘these words appeared in their sight as idle 
talk’’ (Luke 24:11). In such cases the same sense is 
conveyed by omitting the ‘‘as’’ entirely : ‘these words 
appeared, in their sight, idle talk.’’ It is in this latter 
sense that the adverb seems to be used in the passage 
inquired about : ‘‘ His sweat became great drops of 
blood,’’—the Greek translated ‘as it were’’ being 
the same as the Greek for ‘‘as'’ in the preceding 
instance (Luke 24 : 11), and simply being used to con- 
nect, as it does in the preceding case, two phrases that 
are not in contrast, but in apposition. Instances of 
the sweating of blood under intense emotion or men- 
tal suffering are numerous in medical experience. 
Luke the physician is the only one of the four Gospel 
writers who records this physical fact in our Saviour’s — 
agony. It is not likely that Luke would have described 
a well known medical experience here if he had only 
wished to record a similitude. 


Marion Lawrance’s 





Question Box 


The General Secretary of the International Sunday-school Conven- 
tion will answer here questions on Sunday-school matters—not biblical 
questions—that are of <a interest. If not answered here, they will 
be replied to personally. Address “‘ Marion Lawrance’s Question 
Box,”’ The Sunday School Times, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








OHIO.—What Bible do you recommend for personal use in 
the study ?—U. L. 

Iam greatly pleased with the American Standard Revi- 
sion, bourgeois, 8vo, India paper, interleaved with blank 
paper. I have one of this kind, and think I would get one 
of the same kind it I were to get a new one, The cost is 
nine dollars. 





PITTSBURG, PA.—Will you kindly give in your columns a 
number of table blessings suitable for children ?—H. J. M. 

* The most satisfactory table blessings are those which the 
parents have made for the children, or those which are 
spontaneous on the part of the child. Sometimes a verse 
of a hymn is good, but a very natural form of table bless- 
ing in simple language will be found the best for children. 


JOHNSTOWN, N. Y.—Can you give me any information as 
to picture-cards of any kind, especially for the beginners’ 
grade in the Sunday-school,—beginners, and not primary 
work ?—M. D. J. 

Uncolored cards for children are issued by the West- 
minster Press, 1319 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, and 
The Pilgrim Press, Congregational House, Boston. These 
cards cover the two years’ course for beginners set forth 
by the American Section of the International Lesson Com- 
mittee, 

CORNING, CAL.—Please name sources of information that 
may be helpful in conducting teachers’ meetings.—H. M. B 


Henry Clay Trumbull’s book, entitled ‘‘ Teachers’ Meet- 
ings; Their Necessity and Methods,’’ is one of the best 
things I know of. Dr. Schauffler’s ‘‘ Ways of Working ’”’ 
has a chapter or two on this subject which are superb. 
You will also find an article in the W. A. Wilde Com- 
pany’s ‘* Teachers’ Quarterly’’ for January, 1904. Send 
ten cents to the W. A. Wilde Company, Boston. 


(Mr. Lawrance's Question Box is continued on page 765) 








LESSON FOR JULY 10 







THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Interviews with Famous Christians 
King Oscar of Sweden— By Harry Steele Morrison 


PING OSCAR II, the fourth monarch of 
the Bernadotte dynasty to wear the twin 
crowns of the united kingdoms of Swe- 
den and Norway, has reigned for a 
y longer number of years and has reached 
a more advanced age than most of his predecessors in 
historic times. He is now in his seventy-sixth year, 
and is, after the king of Denmark, the oldest living 
representative of European royalty. Yet, in spite of 
his great age, there are visible no signs of failing ac- 
tivity, either physical or mental, judging from his 
personal pursuits and public appearances. King Oscar 
is still a mighty influence in the world’s affairs, and 
is a worthy contemporary of the first German emperor, 
of Gladstone, and of Bismarck. 
a 

This aged king of the north has long been the 
pride of his loyal subjects. His intellectual attain- 
ments, his striking personality, and, above all, his 
Christian character, have endeared him not only to 
the people of Scandinavia, but to Christian men and 
women throughout the world. He. speaks Swedish 
and Norwegian with equal fluency, and also Eng- 
lish, French, German, Italian, and Spanish. By 
wide travels from his youth upward, —he was educated 
as a naval officer, —within and beyond the bounds of 
Europe, he has trained his linguistic talents and ac- 
quired a discerning understanding of historical an- 
tiquities and the requirements of modern life. His 
reading embraces the literatures, to a large extent, of 
all the languages he speaks ; and he is well versed, 
too, in Latin classical literature. He is well up in 
universal history, and in recognition of his capacity 
for original research he received the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy from the University of Lund in 1868. 
This was not an honorary degree, but one earned by 
earnest effort. 

King Oscar is extremely, democratic, In receiving 
visiting royalty with dignified courtesy he is acknowl- 

_s@dged to. be a master adept at ceremonious display 
tempered with an artistic sense of judicial delicacy, 
but in every-day life the fetters. of court etiquette. are 
loosened, and the relations of the monarch with.those 
daily around him bear the character of friendly, inter- 
course. He is accessible to all his subjects, —more 
so than is the president of the United Stgtes to 
American citizens. He is almost daily to be seen 
walking about in gentleman's attire in the public 
streets of Stockholm, alone, or accompanied by only 
one or two attendants. 

The king is wont to visit some foreign country each 
year, and’in 1900 he remained for a period of about 
three months in England. It was during his sojourn 
there that I was privileged to see him face to face, 
and to learn something of his personality at close 
range, His Majesty, with the queen and. the crown 
prince, had taken a country place known as Grove 
House, in the tiny village of Roehampton, not far 
from London. 





ie ae 

Soon after the king's arrival, it was suggested to 
me by the editor of one of the London newspapers 
that I might find it worth while to seek an audience 
with His Majesty, and get from him some words for 
publication. I thought this an excellent idea, par- 
ticularly as I had long been desirous of seeing the 
famous Christian monarch on my own account. I 
hardly knew how to proceed in order to get myself 
presented, and I was still considering the problem 
when I learned, one Saturday, that King Oscar had 
promised to pay a visit, on the following day, to a 
seamen’s mission on the Thames. I at once deter- 
mined to be present at the mission when His Majesty 
arrived, so early on Sunday morning I traveled to the 
neighborhood of the Albert Docks, where I expected 
to find the object of my pilgrimage. 

The mission was easily located, but when I saw 
what a small, unpretentious place it was, I began to 
doubt whether any king would journey several miles 
on a Sunday morning to attend a service there. 

I was not disappointed, however, Soon after the 
service had begun in the tiny chapel, the king ar- 
rived with a couple of gentlemen, and took his seat 
in the place provided for him. There was no demon- 
stration, and no special service had been arranged on 
his account, and I| thought it likely that His Majesty 
had requested that there should be no ceremony of 
any sort. He seemed delighted to be there among 
the sailors, and certainly the sailors were delighted to 


have him. The mission was established in the in- 
terest of the crews of the lumber ships which visit 
London from Sweden and Norway, and serves as a 
home for the sailors when they are in port. 

When the simple service was concluded, the con- 
gregation flocked into the adjoining dining-room, to 
partake of the Sunday dinner, and, to my surprise, 
King Oscar entered the room also, and seated himself 
at the head of the large table. It was apparently 
arranged that he was to dine with the sailors, and I 
determined to remain until the meal was finished, It 
would be a unique experience to see a monarch take 
dinner with some of the most lowly of his subjects. 

The meal progressed in usual style. The king con- 
versed with those who sat near him, and he seemed 
to enjoy the modest fare as much as did any of the 
seamen. When the dessert had been disposed of, 
His Majesty arose and delivered a short address. I 
was unable to understand the meaning of his words, 
but the superintendent explained afterward that it was 
an earnest religious address which he delivered. It 
concerned the work of the mission, and the duty of 
the sailors to advance its interests in every possible 
way ; and His Majesty urged them not to forget that 
it was, above all, a CAristian work, and that it was 
their duty to live as Christian seamen should. The 
men were deeply impressed with this advice, and I 
believe that those few words from their ruler had 
greater effect than dozens of sermons from a pulpit. 

The king shook hands with us all before he left the 
place, and when I mentioned to him my desire for an 
interview, he cordially invited me to call at Grove 
House. I was not slow to take advantage of the 
invitation, and on the appointed day I presented 
myself at the modest dwelling which served as the 
royal residence. It was a very plain structure, sur- 
rounded by beautiful grounds, and any one was free 
to enter at the lodge. The only guard visible was a 
stalwart London policeman, and he was stationed 
there as an act of courtesy by the authorities. 

a 

I had taken. the precaution to obtain a card from 
the Swedish minister before leaving London, because 
I feared that 1 might encounter some functionary who 
would object to my visit. There were no difficulties 
of the sort, however, and within a few minutes after 
I entered the réception room I was in the presence of 
the king. His greeting was most friendly, and I was 
invited to sit down during our conversation. In the 
beginning I replied to many questions on American 
subjects, and about my various travels, and then I 
asked His Majesty something about the work of the 
seamen'’s mission, in which he seemed much inter- 
ested. His fine face was bright with enthusiasm as 
he described to me the need of a home for the Scan- 
dinavian sailors, and the necessity which existed for 
increased funds to carry on the work. ‘It is very 
important," he said, ‘‘ that our men have some 
Christian institution where they can spend their time 
while away from their ships. They come here to 
London, strangers in a strange land, and when they 
go ashore, the only place where they’ re made welcome 
is the public house. If they are forced to frequent 
these drinking saloons, they return to their work unfit 
for duty, and go back to their families at home with 
their wages spent for liquor. In the mission every- 
thing is provided for their comfort, and they are safe 
from evil influences. I am greatly interested in the 
work, and while I am here | shall make a personal 
effort to increase its financial support."’ 

I was greatly impressed, during my audience, with 
King Oscar's knowledge of lowly life in London and 
the other great cities of Europe. In spite of his 
many duties, he had evidently found time to make 
himself acquainted with the seamy side of metropoli- 
tan life, and he had many original ideas regarding 
the best methods of sociological work. As early as 
187: he began his study of London conditions, 
and in a journal written at that time he tells that he 
visited the o»ium dens, grog-shops, doss-houses, and 
‘* penny-gaffs’’’ of the great East End, carefully dis- 
guised, of course ; and that the impression given him 
by ‘‘such a mob, which fears neither God nor the 
devil, yet dreads punishment, and more especially 
the police,’’ is one that can never be effaced. 

The royal family have always shared His Majesty's 
religious principles and his earnestness in well-doing. 
The second son, Oscar, has long been President of 
the Scandinavian Young Men's Christian Associations, 
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and the crown prince and his wife are ever ready to 
serve in any good cause. The whole family have 
done much to advance the cause of Christ throughout 
the world, for through their influential positions in 
life their opportunities for service have been mul- 
tiplied. 

The king himself stands before the world*as the 
highest type of Christian statesman, and his true 
worth is evidenced by universal love and respect. 
His Majesty has attained a unique position as an 
arbitrator in questions of: international importance, 
and is often called upon to adjudicate matters which 
affect the most distant peoples in the world. This 
in itself is an eloquent testimony of the world-wide 
respect for a Christian king. 

New York City. 
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By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 











Tenth Letter: Constantinople and Robert College 


se HE dog barks, but the caravan passes on.,"’ 
The aristocratic yellow-haired descendants of 
Byzantine ancestors did not hinder our prog- 
ress during those three days of exploration in Stam- 
boul, Bebek, and Scutari. Miss Mason was not the 
only guide to our wanderings in Constantinople. 
With her was a cavass of her father's, a petty officer 
of the Turkish army detailed to special duty with the 
household of the Consul General. His handsome 
bronzed face, courteous manners, and broken Eng- 
lish, were not his only attraction to us. It was when 
we learned that Uzeih was the man who with his own 
hands had laid down the bags of gold for the ransom 
of Miss Ellen Stone, that we realized what manner of 
escort was with us. As I stood on the Galata Bridge 
taking photographs right and left, I was not sorry to 
be under the immediate protection of a part of the 
Turkish army. Uzeih stood by : that was enough, 


Causey 














AUTOGRAPH OF OUR Cavass, THE MAN wHo Lain Down THE 
Goo Ransom For E.ten Stone. 


We left our carriages and went on foot through 
some back streets until we came to a gateway with a 
brass knocker. An old woman admitted us, and took 
us across a courtyard. A moment more, and we were 
led down a mysterious flight of stone steps apparently 
leading into the bowels of the earth. They were 
damp and musty, and their end would have been lost 
in the darkness but for the weird shrouded figure of 
the old woman leading on below .us, holding with one 
arm upraised high above her white-enwrapped head, a 
flaring torch that threw grotesque shadows into the 
darkness beyond. Then we saw that if we had kept 
on we should have stepped off into a great black pool 
of water. We were in one of the famous subterranean 
cisterns that honeycomb the foundations of Constan- 
tinople. The Law Courts of Justinian had stood 
directly over where we now were, and the cistern had 
been built by Constantine the Great. As our eyes 
grew accustomed to the dim light, we saw that the 
roof of the cistern was upheld by carved Corinthian 
columns of classic beauty. Just then a bucket came 
splashing down into the water,—a housewife nearby 
was drawing from this great well. 

Noon time found us comfortably seated in an upper 
room of one of the typical Turkish restaurants, lunch- 
ing on the delicacies of the empire. Do/mas were 
a tempting appetizer,—little balls of seasoned rice 
wrapped in tender grape leaves moistened with olive 
oil. Pilaff and kabobs followed ; more rice accom- 
panying little cubes of mutton toasted on a spit over 
glowing charcoal, with just enough of a burned taste 
to make it delicious. The dessert was a fitting climax. 
On pie-shaped pieces of bread soaked in sugar and 
made almost into candy rested snowy white bits of 
essence of cream from the milk of the buffaio, so firm 
and rich as to be almost like cheese, yet more deli- 
cate than any cheese. Lkmek cadaif will linger 
long in the memory of that little party. 

After luncheon that day we had our introduc- 





For the publisher's announcement of the book publication 
of these letters and other unpublished material. giving the 
complete story of the Jerusalem Sunday-scthool pilgrimage 
and World's Convention, see page 367. 
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tion to the Eastern bazaars. There is nothing in the 
West to liken them to. Hundreds and hundreds of 
little booth-like, ‘‘cubby-hole’’ shops, four thousand 
of them, I believe, packed close together, running 
for miles and miles in corridors or tunnels entirely 
shut in from the sky by the arched roof overhead, 
What do they sell? Everything that you would ex- 
pect to find in an Oriental John Wanamaker’s, and 
a good many things that you never saw west of 
Macedonia. The brass and copper shops gleam 
with their ruddy or golden wares,—trays and plates 
and jars and pots suspended or stacked in a be- 
wildering mass around the doorway and in every 
available spot within. Food shops abound, and con- 
fectionery of tempting if unfamiliar appearance. 
There sits a scribe, warming himself by a fire of live 
coals in a little brazier, and writing a letter for a cus- 
tomer who has just explained his wishes. The pen is 
a sharpened reed, and the blotter is bright blue sand. 


* * * * * 

Wetakea little steamboat and steam up the Bosporus, 
past Harmony Row, where every nation has its warship, 
toward the heights of Bebek. Past the white mosk 
of single minaret where the Sultan worships ; past the 
rowboats gliding steadily through the water moved 
by oarsmen wielding four pairs of huge sweeps, a 
green flag in the bow, in the stern the flag of red field 
with white star and crescent ; past the monastery of 
the sieepless monks, where in a thousand years prayer 
has not ceased, reminding us also of the dervishes 
who pray every midnight for the sleepless ; past the 
Khedive's palace, whither he steams from Egypt in 
his private yacht to spend his summers, —past legend 
and history we sail, while ceaselessly companies of 
swiftly flying little birds hurry past us, never alight- 
ing, never resting. They used to be honored with the 
mission of carrying Solomon's love letters. But one 
day one of the little love-letter-carriers dropped his 
precious missive, and lost it. As a penalty, he and 
his brothers may not rest until the letter has been 

. found ; so they fly, up and down the Bosporus, by 
night and by day, through the centuries, and ‘‘no eye 
has ever seen them stop,"’ 

We are brought back from the past and the East 
by the sight of some modern looking stone buildings, 
high on a promontory overlooking the water ; from 
the top of one flutters a flag of red, and white, and 
blue, in a figure that makes the heart leap the more, 
the farther it is seen from home. The stars and 
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stripes mark Robert College, one of the great mission- 
ary educational centers of the world, familiar to read- 
ers of The Sunday School Times through many 
associations in the past with its makers and friends. 

It is a steep climb up to the college from the water's 
edge. Agrandson of Cyrus Hamlin led the way to the 
building where a special meeting of welcome to the 
American pilgrims was in progress. A dozen boys, 
as full of life and laughter as American youngsters, 
scampered up the stairs ahead of us. The large hall 
was crowded with bright-faced students, alert and 
eager to miss no word that was spoken, appreciative 
of every good point made by a speaker, courteous, — 
springing to their feet to offer their seats to new- 
comers, —showing in every look and manner what 
Christian education was doing for these coming citi- 
zens of the East. President Gates was in the chair. 
Back of him, the English and American flags were 
draped each side of a fine oil portrait of Christopher 
Rhinelander Robert. On one side of the room hung 
oil portraits of Cyrus Hamlin and the late Vice-Presi- 
dent Long. Beloved Dr. Washburn, who recently 
retired after a term of more than quarter of a century 
in the presidency of the college, greeted us in an ad- 
dress of welcome. 

The unique story of the founding of Robert College 
was told by the late H. Clay Trumbull in The Sunday 
School Times of November 15, 1902. Dr. H. H. 
Jessup told us that morning of the curious linking of 
Robert College with the great American College at 
Beyrout. After so many failures to secure permission 
to build at or near Constantinople, Dr. Hamlin, in 
1865, knowing that Dr. Jessup was preparing to build 
a female seminary at Beyrout, offered him the ship- 
load of doors, windows, sashes, and the like, which 
had been made in Lowell, Massachusetts, for the 
hoped-for institution at Constantinople. Dr. Jessup 
took the shipload at cost price, and built the Beyrout 
seminary to fit Dr. Hamlin’s doors and windows. 
Later Dr. Hamlin secured the long-awaited permis- 
sion, and repented of the sale, but it was too late. 

As I looked out from the windows of the dining 
room in Dr. Washburn's hospitable home, at lunch 
time that day, I saw below us, like an ancient sentinel 
of the Bosporus, an old gray tower of Muhammad the 
Conqueror, Eut above the Conqueror loomed the 
ramparts of Christ, wrought in the stones of Robert 
College. 

PHILADELPHIA, 
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Child Study and the Sunday-School 


By Edward P. St. J ohn, Superintendent of the New York State Sunday-School Association 


Ill. A Study of Child Nature for the Primary Teacher 


ROM about six to about eight years of age, 
the primary period, is only a subdivision of 
@ the important period of early childhood, 
and differs from the kindergarten period 
chiefly in the larger attainments of the child. 
Hence much that is suggested in connection with one 
of these periods applies with almost equal force to the 
other. Only a few of the most important conditions 
can be indicated in the space assigned to these articles. 


“The World of Make-Believe”’ 

A phase of the intellectual life that is common to 
this 2ad the preceding period is the almost uncon- 
trolled activity of the imagination. Almost every 
object with which the child plays at this time is trans- 
formed by this power. While he plays with it, the 
boy's hobby-horse is a real horse to him ; or, per- 
haps, he and the stick together make the horse of his 
imagination ; the girl's doll is a living baby. Often 
they even create for themselves imaginary playmates, 
and live for hours of the day in a kind of fairy-land 
that is peopled by beings who are far more real to 
them than most older persons suppose. 

It is well known that children often suppose their 
dreams ‘to be real experiences of their active lives. In 
the same way they often confuse these imaginary 
transactions with fact. Probably three-fourths of all 
untruths that young children tell are due to this con- 








Ed@iter’s Note.—Mr. St. John is writing a series of six articles 
for The Sunday School Times, the first of which was pub- 
lished in the issue of May 14, and the second in that of June 4. 
This is the third. He is dealing with some of the most vital 
problems that confront every Sunday-school teacher. How 
to study the child, and what are the gains of such study, are 
questions that every teacher should consider, and answer 
definitely. 





dition in some of its phases, or to closely related 
tendencies. Many teachers and parents feel great 
anxiety concerning ‘‘lies’’ that children tell when 
they contain no moral element, but are due solely to 
immature intellectual conditions. A Sunday-school 
primary teacher told the writer how a member of her 
class declared that he had been to New York and 
seen the parade in honor of Admiral Dewey, while 
she knew that he had been several hundred miles 
from the metropolis at the time. It is probable that 
the father or mother had described the parade to the 
child, that he had seen pictures illustrating it in 
papers and magazines, and that he had put blocks or 
chairs in a row and re-enacted the scene in his play. 
So his statement to the teacher was either a reference 
to his play, which the mother or nurse would have so 
interpreted at once, or an indication that in the vivid- 
ness of his play, and his ignorance of the real pageant, 
he had confused the two in his thought. 

Not long ago a little beginner in the kindergarten 
class at the close of the lesson on the feeding of the 
five thousand, said, ‘‘ When I was Jesus I gave a whole 
lot of bread to everybody,’’ which was his childishly 
immature way of expressing the fact that he had 
learned the lesson ; that he identified the kind action 
with his own life and conduct. 

Very closely related is the tendency toward exag- 
geration. A single illustration will make the point 
clear. Not having clearly defined standards of com- 
parison, or well-developed powers of judgment, the 
size that the child attributes to the dog that frightened 
him is magnified by imagination, and is really a 
measure of his fear. 

All such cases as these call for intellectual culture, 
not for moral discipline. Without implying that he 
is a culprit we should teach the child to distinguish 
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clearly between what happens in his world of thought 
and that which has an objective existence. When a 
child tells an obvious untruth, the frank question, 
‘« Did that really happen, or did you play that it did ?'’ 
will usually bring the true answer. If he exaggerates 
we may send him to look again, or in other ways 
teach him to observe more closely and report more 
accurately. If the child who is innocent of wilful de- 
ception is blamed for falsehood he may tell a genuine 
lie in self-defense. 

Again, as the child's imagination takes wing, and 
he begins to realize how much of life is yet beyond 
his experience, he begins to enjoy the creation of un- 
real experiences in which he plays a central part. 
Hundreds of children have been chased through the 
streets of crowded cities, or the lanes of peaceful farms, 
by bears or Indians,—so they gravely relate. But 
we should understand that the child who weaves this 
tissue of fiction is doing exactly what older persons 
do when they write novels or romances. This fact 
we half recognize when we style the child’s untruths 
‘¢stories.’’ And surely the child has at least as gooda 
right as the adult to tell stories. He may safely do it 
if it is understood by himself and the hearer that he is 
creating fiction, and not relating facts. The child will 
be far less likely to become untruthful than if we 
attempt to thwart this perfectly natural tendency. 


The Child’s Imagination Helping the Teacher 


But these conditions do not simply offer difficulties 
to be overcome by the teacher. They afford some 
special opportunities for training. Because of his 
vivid imagination the child identifies himself with 
that which he represents in play. Here is the secret 
of a large part of the value of the kindergarten games. 
When a child represents a stream that waters the 
grass and flowers he feels something of the glow that 
accompanies joyful service, and so it becomes a real 
training in the spirit of helpfulness. Significant 
activities of this type may be frequently used, espe- 
cially in the kindergarten class. 

In this period the fairy tale, though so untrue to 
fact, has great pedagogical value. To the imagina- 
tive child the lesson is as effective as if the story were 
true, and there is opportunity to emphasize reward 
and retribution, opportunities for service, etc,, more 
strongly than they commonly appear in real life. . Of 
course, not all fairy tales are to be used, but there are 
many valuable ones, especially among those of Ger- 
man origin. 

Every primary teacher wishes that she were an 
artist that she might use the blackboard effectively 
with her class. If she understands how to utilize 
these conditions, she can do it if she has only suffi- 
cient skill to hold the crayon. If she is good at word- 
picturing, four lines will sketch a landscape, and as 
she adds simple marks here and there, they are trans- 
formed to men and women by the child as the story 
proceeds. Such use of the blackboard holds the at- 
tention of the class, and adds clearness and definite- 
ness to the teaching. So one may use the sand table 
with toothpicks or matches for men. 

But it must be remembered that if the teacher can- 
not make a really effective picture the simplest lines 
or objects that will suggest that which is represented 
are preferable. Otherwise the imagination is fettered. 
The unskilled artist's angel remains a caricature, and 
dressed up clothes-pins do not suggest dignified 
apostles. 


The Suggestibility of the Child 

Another prominent characteristic of this age is that 
a thought tends to find immediate expression in ac- 
tion. The thought may be ‘‘suggested’’ by the con- 
duct of a person, by the story of a deed, by a chance 
remark,—in any one of a hundred ways, —but let the 
thought enter the mind and the tendency to act fol- 
lows. A mother says to her romping child, ‘‘ Don't 
you think that your dolls would like a ride in the 
park ?’’ and immediately there comes up in her 
mind a picture of the park, the nurses with their 
charges, and herself pushing the little carriage before 
her. At once the former play is forgotten as she pre- 
pares for this. 

This method of control is frequently used by 
teacher and parent, but the same elements of influ- 
ence are frequently overlooked at other times. If the 
mother says, ‘* You must not take your dolls to ride 
in the park,’’ the same picture comes up with its 
strong appeal, and the ‘‘must not’’ has no place in 
it. Often the power of the suggestion is stronger 
than the influence of the prohibition, and disobedi- 
ence is the direct result of the command. 

Many a child has gained his first knowledge of some 
forms of evil in the Sunday-sehool class. It is exceed- 
ingly important that the instruction should be chiefly 
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Positive, suggesting what the child should do.. . Every 
Bible coke al be carefully considered from the 
standpoint of its suggestion for the child before it is 
related in the class. 


The Culture of the Emotions 

But it is in the culture of the child's emotional life 
that the great opportunity for character-building is 
afforded at this time. To teach a child to love and 
to hate, to fear and to sympathize, as he should, is to 
reach the springs of conduct and the very heart of 
character. But can these feelings be educated? Do 


they not rather control us than yield to our control? - 


We must answer with a qualified ‘‘yes'’ to the last 
question, but to the first as well. 

Studies of childhood show that in every phase of 
the emotional life the child is more selfish than the 
normal youth or adult, and also that his feelings are 
more violent but less persistent. Three-year-old chil- 
dren will frequently throw themselves upon the floor 
and scream in rage. In adults such manifestations 
of anger are not seen outside of the insane hospitals. 
But the older person is capable of a sustained hatred, 
while the child's passion is forgotten in an hour. 

In the course of the evolution of anger, as the child 
matures, revenge is softened to resentment ; indigna- 
tion, which is anger for wrongs done to another, ap- 
pears ; and then come scorn and abhorrence, which 
are feelings of anger against what is base and evil. 
Similarly, in the development of fear, terror is soft- 
ened to dread, and again to awe, and this, as love 
mingles with it, gives rise to reverence. Every type 
of feeling passes through similar stages of develop- 
ment as the child matures. 

So our opportunities for training of the emotions 
are limited by the general course of development 
which God has prescribed. But we still have large 
opportunities, —for it is believed that emotional as well 
as physical powers are developed through use, and 
that disuse tends toward wasting away. Our method, 
then, must be to avoid, as far as is possible, stirring 
the lower forms of feeling, and to lead those that are 
in the line of evolution to activity and to their normal 
expression. Love, then, will gain a larger place in 
the life as it finds an opportunity to lavish its ex- 
pression, and the thoughtful parent or teacher will 
not refuse the proffered service that is prompted by 
love. ‘Sympathy is to be developed, not by sending 
forgotten toys to city slums or distant mission fields, 
but by acquainting the child with those who lack his 
pleasures, and encouraging him to willingly share the 
playthings that he still enjoys. 

Here, the writer believes, is our great opportunity. 
Seek to make your instruction appeal chiefly te the 
child’s intellect, and he plays with the facts that you 
give him, and forgets most of the lessons ; give this 
culture of the heart, and, amid all the changes that 
come as he becomes a man and puts away childish 
things, love abides. 

PRATTSBURG, N. Y. 





The Missionary Pigs 
By Amelia H. Botsford 


WO little figures stole up behind Aunt Clara's 
chair ; two tired heads leaned against her shoul- 
der, and two coaxing voices pleaded : 

‘« Please tell us a story, Aunt Clara ; we're so tired 
of *musing ourselves. A Sunday story,’’ added Win- 
nie. 

‘‘A Bible story, I suppose?’’ asked Aunt Clara. 

**One about animals, anyway,’’ suggested Boy Blue 
from the other side. 

‘I can tell you a story about some missionary pigs. 
Wouldn't that do for a Sunday story ?"’ 

‘*About pigs? Real little black and white pigs with 
curly tails? Live pigs such as grandpa has ?*’ asked Boy 
Blue, his big blue eyes shining with interest. 

‘*Yes, real pigs, and very like those at the farm, 
I suppose, but these pigs lived in a very different 
country. A beautiful land you would have thought 
it, if you had seen the green island—always green it 
was in the warm country where there is no winter, and 
never any snow orice. And you would have wondered 





Editor’s Note.—This same missionary incident was socoatly 
ap in The Sunday School Times, in a method paragrap 
jor primary workers. 
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at the cocoanut trees, and been delighted at the green 
bunches of bananas you could see growing : perhaps 
you would have liked the native huts, but I am quite 
sure even brave Boy Blue would have been a little 
frightened at the strange brown people of the land. 

** Wild people they were once, very savage indeed, 
but the missionary had taught them to love God and 
his Book, and now they were pleasant people to live 
with, and did not fight and kill as they once did. 

‘«But the sparkling blue sea that flowed around 
their island washed the shores of many more islands 
where the people were still wild heathens. The 
missionary talked about these poor neighbors of 
theirs and told how anxious he was to send some one 
to teach them the good news from the Bible. And 
all the brown people who had become Christians 
remembered how wicked and cruel and unhappy they 
had been themselves before the missionary came, 
and they wanted very much that the other islands 
should be taught. They wanted to help in some way. 
The missionary told them it would take money to send 
the Bible and the missionary to the other islands, and 
his people were sad for they had no money; they 
had never earned any in their lives, and knew no way 
to get it now. 

‘¢Then it was that the missionary remembered the 
pigs, and told the people how the nice plump pigs 
they were so fond of could help them send the Bible 
to the other islands. Almost every one on these 
islands owned a pig or more. The missionary had 
brought pigs from Europe, and now there were pigs 
everywhere, fattening on the cocoanuts and bananas. 
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Each family, the missionary told them, could set 
aside a pig to sell to the trading ships when they stopped 
next at the island, and the money could be used for 
‘causing the Word of God to grow’ as the brown 
people expressed it in their funny way. The idea 
suited them exactly,.and all over the island the next 
morning might be heard a great squealing as the 
chosen pigs were receiving ‘the mark of the Lord’ 
in their ears.’ 

«‘And did they get their money?’’ asked Winnie, 
as Aunt Clara stopped to let the children picture to them- 
selves the eager brown people, and the running, fright- 
ened pigs as they scampered through the tangle of the 
tropical forest. 

‘Certainly they got the money they wanted so 
much,’’ said Aunt Clara. ‘‘ When the ship came, 
the captain was glad to buy any pigs the natives 
would sell. Over five hundred dollars the Lord's 
pigs brought. That was the very first money those 
islanders had ever earned, and every cent went for mis- 
sions, What do you think of that, Boy Blue?" said 
Aunt Clara, gently tweaking his ear as he leaned 
against her lap. 

‘‘] should think they'd wanted to keep it them- 
selves,’ declared Boy Blue, honestly speaking his 
mind, as he fumbled his pennies in his pocket and 
considered how it would seem to give them all for the 
missionary collection, and. not save one for candy or 
marbles. ‘‘I think they were very good people if 
they were brown,’’ he continued. ‘‘And thank you 
Aunt Clara for the pig story.’’ 

PHILADELPHIA, 
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Conquering the Japanese Army for Christ 


By Galen M. Fisher, National Secretary for the Young Men’s Christian Association of Japan 


How the Young Men’s Christian Association of Japan overcame the opposition of the 
Booddhist priests, and, through Christian and diplomatic influences, secured from the Gen- 
etal Staff of the Japanese Army permission to send twelve Christian workers to the front. 





IKE Cromwell's Iron- 
‘sides, the Japanese 
soldiers are fighting 
under a high moral im- 
pulse. They believe they 
are champions of right- 
eousness, but they are not 
Christians by any means, 
nor do they recognize that 
they, like Cyrus and his 
cohorts, are agents of the 
Author of righteousness. 
In fact, the majority of 





Following this sketch of the Japanese Y. M. C, A, 
campaign for the army of the Mikado, The Sunday 
School Times is planning to publish in the near 
future an article by one of the Christian workers 
with the army on the field, telling of the every-day 
life of the Japanese soldiers, what the Y. M. C. A. 
is doing for their temporal needs and how it is 
utilizing its opportunities for winning them to 
Christ.. Rarely, if ever before, has there been 
such a bold and strategic move as this in the 
world-campaign of Christian missions. 


the favor. of two or three 
Japanese high in the 
councils of state, largely 
through the fact that sev- 
eral diplomats from 
Christian nations let it be 
known that they were 
with us. Early in May 
the good tidings was 
cabled to the Interna- 
tional Young Men's 
Christian Association 
Convention at Buffalo 








both officers and privates 
would acknowledge a 
prejudice against ‘‘the Jesus way,’’ which only a 
generation ago was branded as ‘‘ the poisonous teach- 
ing.’’ On the other hand, it should be said that the 
army is the most conservative of all government de- 
partments, and that some even of the highest army 
officers are broad-minded and pro-Christian. When 
war was declared in February, the case stood as fol- 
lows : 

Leaders in the Japanese Young Men’s Christian 
Association movement were laying plans to do among 
the Japanese troops what the American Associations 
did so successfully for our men in the Spanish-Ameri- 
can war. The corrupt and wily Booddhist priests 
were currying favor with certain army commanders, 
so as to enjoy a monopoly of army chaplaincies. 
The under officials in the General Staff were opposed 
to allowing Christian chaplains and Association secre- 
taries with the troops, and blocked our petitions at 
every turn. 

Every door seemed barricaded. The highest of- 
ficials, whose sympathy we felt we might count on 
if once they understood the nature of our work, were 
almost inaccessible through the pressure of the war, 
added to the customary red-tapeism. What could be 
done? 

First of all, a combination was effected with the 
national Evangelical Alliance, which had sent out a 
few chaplains during the war with China in 1894. 
Next, Christian and pro-Christian nobles and army 
officials were enlisted in pressing the petition upon 
the General Staff, but for several weeks the invariable 
answer was, ‘‘ We can't attend to such details yet ;’’ 
or, ‘‘ The soldiers are ninety-nine per cent Booddhists, 
—why force Christian chaplains upon them ?'’ or 
a plain ‘‘No."" Finally, in April, the petition gained 








‘ that the General Staff had 
granted permission for 

five missionaries, six Japanese, and one of the American 

Association secretaries in Japan, to go to the front. 

The New Jersey Associations sent out five hundred 
dollars to enable the opportunity to be seized at once. 
At the Buffalo Convention five hundred dollars more 
was subscribed. The missionaries will be supported 
by their boards, so all the funds received wil! go to- 
ward supporting the Japanese and providing equip- 
ment. For this purpose at least one thousand dollars 
more will be needed within six months. Association 
tents will be erected at the principal camps in Japan 
and Korea, containing special Christian literature, 
magazines and newspapers, games and correspondence 
materials. These tents will be headquarters for the 
social and religious work, but hospital and field visi- 
tation will also give many openings for preaching and 
for individual work. We are grateful for permission 
to send even twelve workers, but we have asked to be 
allowed to send more distinctively Association workers, 
so that more tents can be erected and manned. If 
this increase is granted, the expense will be corre- 
spondingly greater. 

This will be the first time that Association methods 
have been tried among Japanese soldiers. The 
opportunity is unique, momentous. Think of an 
army of from three to four hundred thousand coun- 
try lads, many of whom will at least have their 
prejudices against Christianity removed by this 
friendly Christian ministration, and become advo- 
cates among bigoted kinsfolk of the religion of 
brotherly love! If this enterprise is adequately 
backed up by the Christians of America, it will un- 
doubtedly give the Association a permanent foothold 
for work among the Japanese standing army of one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand men. 
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LESSON 2. JULY 10. JEROBOAM’S IDOLATRY 


I Kings 12 : 25-33. (Read 1 Kings, chaps. 13, 14.) Memory verses: 28-30 
Golden Text: Keep yourselves from idols.—1 John 5 : 21.* 





COMMON VERSION 


25 4 Then Jeroboam built Shechem in 
mount Ephraim, and dwelt therein ; and went 
out from thence, and built Penuel. 

26 And Jeroboam said in, his heart, Now 
shall the kingdom return to the house of 
David : 

27 |f this people go up to do sacrifice in the 
house of the LORD at jerusalem, then shall 
the heart of this people turn again unto their 
lord, even unto Rehoboam king of Judah, and 
they shall kill me, and go again to Rehoboam 
king of Judah. 

28 Whereupon the king took counsel, and 
made two calves of gold, and said unto them, 
It is too much for you to go up to Jerusalem : 
behold thy gods, O Israel, which brought thee 
up out of the land of Egypt. 

29 And he set the one in Beth-el, and the 


AMERICAN REVISION 


25 Then Jeroboam built Shechem in the 
hill-country of Ephraim, and dwelt therein ; 
and he went out from thence, and built Pe- 
nuel. 26 And Jeroboam said in his heart, 
Now will the kingdom return to the house of 
David : 27 if this people go up to offer sacri- 
fices in the house of Jehovah at Jerusalem, 
then will the heart of this people turn again 
unto their lord, even unto Rehoboam king of 
Judah ; and they will kill me, and return to 
Rehoboam king of Judah. 28 Whereupon 
the king took counsel, and made two calves of 
gold ; and he said unto them, ! It is too much 
for you to go up to Jerusalem; behold thy 
gods, O Israel, which brought thee up out of 


COMMON VERSION 


31 And he made a house of high places, and 
made priests of the lowest of the people, which 
were not of the sons of Levi. 

32 And Jeroboam ordained a feast in the 
eighth month, on the fifteenth day of the 
month, like unto the feast that és in Judah, 
and he offered upon the altar. So did he in 
Beth-el, sacrificing unto the calves that he had 
made: and he placed in Beth-el the priests of 
the high places which he had made. 

33 So he offered upon the altar which he 
had made in Beth-el the fifteenth day of the 
eighth month, even in the month which he had 
devised of his own heart ; and ordained a feast 
unto the children of Israel: and he offered 
upon the altar, and burnt incense. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


Dan. 31 And he made houses of high places, 
and made priests from among all the people, 
that were not of the sons of Levi. 32 And 
Jeroboam ordained a feast in the eighth month, 
on the fifteenth day of the month, like unto 
the feast that is in Judah, and he 3 went u 
unto the altar; so did he in Beth-el, 4 sacri- 
ficing unto the calves that he had made: and 

e placed in Beth-el the priests of the high 
places that he had made. 33 And he 3 went 
up unto the altar which he had made in Beth-el 
on the fifteenth day in the eighth month, even 
in the month which he had devised 5 of his 
own heart: and he ordained a feast for the 
children of Israel, and 3 went up unto the altar, 
to burn incense. 


Govtpen Text (Am. Rev.).—Guard yourselves from idols. 
























































other put he in Dan. 


unto Dan, 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


HEN sure defeat stares us in the face provided 
we do what we have always known is right, 
and success seems certain provided we do 

just a little differently from what we consider right, 
10w many of us have the ‘‘ nerve" to move straight 
on in the line of defeat, rather than swerve from our 
highest standards? Just study that question a little, 
and make sure that you understand it. Before get- 
ting into the lesson with your class, try it on them. 
Some of them have had that question to face since 
last Sunday. Some will have to face it before next 
Sunday. Illustrate it, or get them to do so, out of 
their own experience. A little discussion of it will 
make a profitable opening for your class work. 

It was Jeroboam's predicament. You can show 
your class very vividly all that led up toit. Take a 
moment to locate the time of these events, as be- 
tween Adam and David and Christ and to-day. Re- 
view the little horizontal line diagram suggested 
here last week. Especially run over the events that 
divided the kingdom and put Jeroboam and Reho- 
boam, Israel and Judah, North and South, over 
against each other. Have your geography clearly in 
mind, and make it clear to the class, by sketch-map 
on paper or slate. Professor Beecher’s opening para- 
graph will help you here, and the map on this page, 
and Dr. Dunning's first paragraph. 

Your class will now see that Jeroboam had by far 
the greater kingdom. But it was very natural for him 
to fear the hold which the old capital and religious 
center had upon his new subjects. Therein lay his 

redicament. He would surely lose the loyalty of 
is people if he followed Jehovah's prescribed plan. 
At least he thought so,—the Devil then, as now, saw 
to that. There was a simple way out. Just disre- 
gard the letter of Jehovah’s command as to place 
and form of worship, establish new places, erect 
images, and failure would be averted. To be sure, the 
second article in the sacred covenant which Jehovah 
had made with his people said something about not 
making or bowing down to a graven image. But 
these golden calves were not idols,—they simply 
stood for Jehovah. Yet that covenant forbade making 
an image of ‘‘ anything that is in heaven above.” 
Oh, well, that certainly did not refer to anything of 
this sort, for it was dane that this was a practical 
necessity. We must use common sense along with 
our religion. 

Thus reasoned Jeroboam, and thus reason we and 
our pupils es It is the strongest and most subtle 
temptation the Devil can produce : in order to fur- 
ther God's plans, just depart a little from his ab- 
surdly strict orders. It was Satan’s supreme tempta- 
tion offered to Jesus Christ, on the mount: ‘‘ You and 

your Father want you to win the whole world ; just 
foone his plan, and follow my suggestions, and all 
these things will I give thee.” 

Jeroboam was as plainly chosen by Jehovah for a 

reat work as was any other man in the Bible record. 
Make this clear to your class. Have one pupil turn 
back to the eleventh chapter of 1 Kings and read aloud 
verses 28 to 32, then 37 and 38. There was a prom- 
ise, clear and unmistakabie, and a condition, equally 
plain. But when every human indication pointed to 
the necessity of turning a little from God's plans 
or meeting defeat, Jeroboam lost his confidence in 
the God who had placed him where he was. How 
splendidly might he have answered his tempter, as 
did One centuries later, ‘‘ Get thee hence, Satan: for 
it is written,”—‘‘thou shalt not make unto thee a 


the land of Egypt. 29 And he set the one in 

30 And this thing became a sin: for the Beth-el, and the other put he in Dan. 30 
people went fo worship before the one, even And this thing became a sin; for the people 
went fo worship before * the one, even unto 


other reading is, afart. 


ho-bd’am. 


% % % & 


graven image.” Would the angels have been any 
less ready then to come and minister unto him than 
they were to the tempted but victorious Saviour ? 

se every available fact in making this great les- 
son plain to your class. Professor Sheocher’s third 
pore h shows how yy! understood was the 
aw of Moses, prescribed by Jehovah, as to religious 
observance. Interesting relics of calf or bull wor- 
ship are described in Mrs. Howie’s second and third 
paragraphs. The Sunday School Times Lesson Pic- 
ture shows photographs of Bethel and Dan. Dr. 
Dunning’s entire article this week shows how the de- 
tails of Jeroboam's sin were worked out. The con- 
trast between Henry Clay and Jeroboam, in Dr. Dun- 
ning’s fifth paragraph, and between Luther and Eras- 
mus, in his sixth paragraph, are striking illustrations. 

It was the revolving of wrong things in his heart 
that was the beginning of the king's downfall. Read 
Dr. Goss’ strong opening paragraph on this, one of 
the most needed truths for the saving of boyhood 
and girlhood to-day. 

Jeroboam failed, as we so often fail. He need not 
have failed; we need never fail again that way. But 
it takes a will of God-tempered steel; it takes willing- 
ness to fail utterly, as men view failure; it takes trust 
in Jehovah, ‘‘ though he slay me.” From such a child 
the loving Father is never absent,—and “failure” 
with him is better than ‘‘ success” without him. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
< 


As soon as religion loses hold of the divine it 
Jalls to the depth of our depravity. 


<— 


Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


How to Locate This Lesson 


LACE.—One should have very distinctly in mind 
the geography of the lesson. Bethel is a few 
miles north of the southern frontier of epee yd 

kingdom, while ten sey oy is not many miles south of 
that frontier. an is to the extreme north of the 
region that was properly inhabited by Israelites. 
Bethel was an ancient place of worship of Abraham 
and Jacob (Gen. 12: 8; 13 : 3; 28: 19; 35: I-15), and 
was admirably located for intercepting religious 
pilgrims who would otherwise have gone from the 
north to Jerusalem. Dan had been a seat of worship 
in the times of the judges, with Micah’s graven im- 
ages and a Levitical priesthood (Judg. 18 : 29-31). 

Time.—Soon after the events of the last lesson. 
982 B.C. by the most obvious interpretation of the 
biblical numbers, 931 B.C. by that now commonly 
given to the Assyrian chronology. 

According to the accounts given in i parte of the 
Old Testament, the law of Moses required that Israel, 
when dwelling in Canaan, should have one central 

lace of national worship by sacrifice (for example, 
Yeut. 12: 1-14). Private sacrificial feasts might be 
made anywhere (12 : 15, 21), but the more formal 
sacrifices were prohibited except at the one national 
center. At this center the officiating priesthood was 
to be, and thither the people were to go up to the 
great feasts that were to be held three times in the 
year. Owing to the unsettled condition of Israel, 
this law had been but imperfectly in operation up to 
the time of David. The succession of Solomon and 
the building of the temple represent the policy of 
David for bringing it into complete operation. It is 








1 Or, Ve have gone up long enough * Or, each of them 4 Or, offered upon 4Or, to sacrifice § An- 
PronuNCIATION.—Jeroboam, Jér-o-bd’am ; Shechem, Shé‘chem ; Penuel, Pe-na’el; Rehoboam, Ré- 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


in view of this policy that the heart of David is repre- 
sented as ‘‘ perfect with Jehovah his God” (for ex- 
ample, 1 Kings 15 : 3). If Solomon had pursued 
this policy, instead of becoming falsely cosmopolitan, 
Israel would perhaps have become so bound together 
by its religious institutions that the secession would 
have been impossible. Now that the secession has 
been accomplished, Jeroboam thinks he sees the need 
of vigorous measures against the traditional central- 


ization of worship. 
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Light on Puzzling Passages 


Verses 26-27.--Now will the kingdom return: 
So correctly the American Revision; not ‘‘shall,” as 
in the other versions. ‘* Now” is here the adverb of 
time. The danger of a religious reaction against 
Jeroboam is imminent, and must be provided against 
at once.—/f this people go up: Verse 27 is an ampli- 
fication of the statement in verse 26. The Israelites 
have been accustomed to go to Jerusalem to the great 
religious feasts, and if this continues it will be fatal 
to any political power centering elsewhere than in 
mye oo This problem confronts Jeroboam and 

is advisers, and they must find a solution. 

Verses 28-29.—Their solution consists in the in- 
stalling of a different theory of the religion of Jehovah. 
Of course, they incorporate into their theory as much 
as possible of ancient tradition and usage.—7wa 
calves: The word is the same that is used for the 
calf that Aaron made (Exod. 32 : 4, etc.). Not neces- 
— a little calf; perhaps a young bull.—// zs too 
much for you to go up to Jerusalem: Or, as in the 
margin, ‘Ye have gone up long enough to Jeru- 
salem.” With either translation, Jerusaion is recog- 
nized as, by existing usage, the one place for the 
national worship by sacrifice. Jeroboam says that 
the existing usage is burdensome, and that, in the 
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LESSON FOR JULY 10 


changed circumstances, adherence to it is no longer 
to be expected.—Behold thy gods, O Tsrael, which 
brought thee up out of the land of Egypt: Repeated 


from Exodus 32 : 4: ‘‘ These are thy gods, O Israel, 
which brought thee up out of the land of Egypt. 
There is no indication that the calf worship was in- 
tended as anything else than a variant form of the 
worship of Jehovah. Jeroboam professes to restore 
an ancient form of worship, and he locates it in the 
places that were anciently used as sanctuaries. 

Verse 30.—Became a sin: This condemnation the 
author henceforth emphasizes by saying of Jero- 
boam’s successors that they went in ‘‘the sin of 
eroboam ... which he sinned and which he caused 
Sosanh to sin." —Before the one unto Dan: Supply- 
ing the implied words, this becomes ‘ before the one 
as far as to Bethel, and before the other as far as to 
Dan.” 

Verses 31-32.—Houses of high places: Better, * the 
house of high places.” He gave to Bethel a certain na- 
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Jeroboam’s 
By Alexander 


IKE many other shrewd politicians, Jeroboam 
& recognized that religion was a powerful cement 
and as powerful a solvent of national unity. 
Like many of them, too, he probably thought all re- 
ligions oe true or equally false, and none of 
them needing more than outward homage. The gen- 
eral purpose of his tampering with religion was to 
make it a barrier instead of a bond, as between North 
and South, and a bond as regarded his new kingdom. 
It looked like a clever move, as many another politi- 
cal maneuver does, so long as God was left out of the 
reckoning. 

It will be well to get a clear idea, to begin with, of 
what he really did.. And the first point to note is that 
his new-fangled religion was differenced from that 
of which the seat was wn pereeerey mainly in regard 
to ritual. He introduced no ‘‘ dogmatic” changes. 
The worship at Dan and Bethel was the worship of 

ehovah. he calves were evidently meant as sym- 
ls of him, not as images of any Baal or other god 
of the nations. The creation of the two holy places, 
one in the north and the other in the south of his 
kingdom, was, 6f course, mainly designed to prevent 
resort to Jerusalem, but Jeroboam kept that design 
to himself, and put forward the benevolent plea of a 
wish to save his stbjects trouble, for which purposé 
he was thoughtful enough to establish two sanctu- 
aries,—one at either end of the kingdom instead of a 
single one in its center. ‘‘It is too much for you to 
oup,” or ** Ye need not go up.” How considerate ! 

e would lighten the ‘ grievous yoke” of Solomon, 
both in regard to forced labor and forced pilgrimages 
to the temple. 

It would be a very popular move ; for the desire to 
minimize toil is universal and deep. Besides, the en- 
forcement of the restriction of worship to the temple 
was so comparatively recent that there would cer- 
tainly be copious grumbling over it. The throwing 
open of the priestly office to anybody was probably 
partly for the sake of differentiating from the Jeru- 
salem cult, and partly because the Levites settled in 
a territory were ejected from the priest- 

ood (2 Chron. 11: 13, 14; 13:9). The alteration of 
the date of the Feast of Ingathering was perhaps sug- 
gested by the later date of the end of harvest in 
the north. But it is noteworthy that the passover 
was not meddled with, as might iene been expected. 
Probably the national tradition was too deeply en- 
shrined even in the rebellious tribes for the innova- 
tor’s rude hand to be laid on it, just as we see that 
the very calves were commended to the people's 
worship as being the gods which had brought them 
up from Egypt: The glorious memories of the 
exodus were claimed by the rebels as equally theirs, 
as their assuming the patriarchal name of Israel for 
the new state showed. 

What then was page te guilt? Of course, the 
head and front of his offending was his brushing 
aside the divine appointment, and imposing his 
own arbitrary will in the place of the law of God. 
The narrative signalizes it as the condemnation of 
his changes that they were ‘‘devised of his own 
heart,” and so were an instance of the *‘ will-worship ” 
branded by Paul. The belief in the divine establish- 
ment of the temple worship is the standpoint of the 
whole Old Testament, and if that temple and its 
worship are to be regarded as simply devised out of 
their own hearts by David and Solomon, and com- 
pleted under Josiah, and still later by others equally 
acting under their own hearts’ impulses, a funda- 
mental presupposition on which the whole Old Testa- 
ment is built is tossed aside, and the modern recon- 
structors of the history of religious development in 
Israel come very near to repeating Jeroboam’s fault 
in theirown department, and devising their recon- 
— as he did his revolution, after their own 

earts. 


Note another point. The unchangeable sanctity 
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tional religious character, like that of Jerusalem; onl 
Bethel, unlike Jerusalem, was friendly to the local hig 
places.—Priests from among all the people: Incon- 
trast with the Levitical priesthood at Jerusalem.—A 
Seastin the eighth month; Not the divinely appointed 
seventh month (see v. 33).—Like unto the feast... 
in Judah; The feast of tabernacles.—/n Bethe/: 
Not the one divinely chosen place, and therefore 
illegal.— Unto the calves: \dolatrous, and therefore 
the more illegal.—-He placed: The verb is frequenta- 
tive. He used to parade in Bethel ‘‘ the priests of 
the high places whom he had made.” 

Verse 33.—This should be separately paragraphed, 
to show that it is the beginning of the story which is 
continued in the next chapter.—And he ordained: 
‘*Made,” rather. To obtain the true construction, 
render ‘‘and in which he had madé a feast.”-—7o 
burn incense: **To burn sacrifices,” rather. The 
word may denote any burning on an altar. 

AuBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


ae 


State Church 


McLaren, D.D. 


of the temple ritual is taken for granted. Jeroboam 
is infamous, because he tampered with it. What 
should be thought of a Jew who would sweep it all 
away,—temple, passover, priesthood,—and say ‘'I 
am the Temple, the Priest, the Sacrifice, the Pass- 
over. Letthese pass. Rememberme”? Jesus has 
done all this. How is he to be vindicated ? 

Another aspect of Jeroboam’s crime is that he used 
religion as a political instrument. Thatis the tempta- 
tion of politicians in all ages, and under all forms of 
government, and is as rife to-day as ever it was. 
The political wire-pullers think of religion as being 
like fire,—a good servant but a bad master, and aim 
at taming the electric force and making it run their 
errands and draw their cars. 

But the worst of Jeroboam’s changes was the intro- 
duction of the calves. As we have already remarked, 
they. were not false gods, but symbols of Jehovah. 
It matters little what was their origin, whether they 
were. adopted in order to recall Aaron's calf, and so 
assert that the revolutionary changes were not inno- 
vation, but recurrence to an older order, and that 
Solomon had been the true innovator, or whether 
Jeroboam’s Egyptian exile had shown him the similar 
worship there. The point to note is that the unique 
characteristic of the temple worship—that its shrine 
was empty, and no likeness or symbol of God in the 
form of a creature was tolerated—was cast aside, and 
a huge approximation to the cults of the heathen 
made. 

How impossible it was to arrest the swift descent 
when once that steep and slippery slope was entered 
on, the history of the Northern Kingdom proves! The 
calves could be speculatively defended as not being 
idols, but symbols, just as apologists for heathenism 
to-day defend or palliate their idols, and refined 
distinctions could have been drawn between worship 
of the symbol and of the power represented by it, 
but al. such subtleties were non-existent to the mass 
of worshipers, and the symbol was very soon a god 
to the people, whatever Teschnans meant it to be. It 
is a perilous thing to call in the senses as aids to 
worship. Sensuous objects may be introduced with 
good intentions as ladders by which the soul climbs 
to spiritual realities, but all experience shows that 
the soul is as likely to go down the ladder as up it, 
and that to bring in the material to help towards ap- 
prehending and approaching the spiritual is much 
more sure to lead to the materializing of the spiritual 
than to the spiritualizing of the material. 

MANCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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A lazy religion is sure to be hazy. 
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riental Lesson-Light 
==---. By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie — —1y. 








= |" THIS Prorte Go Up To Orrer SAcriFices IN 

THE House oF JEHOVAH AT JERUSALEM, THEN 

WILL THE Heart or Tuts PeopLe Turn AGAIN 
unTO TuHeErR Lorp, Even unto ReHosoam KiNG oF 
Jupan.”—Church and state, religion and politics, are 
inseparable ideas in the minds of Orientals. During 
his sojourn in Egypt, Jeroboam saw with his own 
eyes how temple and palace, priesthood and royalty, 
acted upon each other; he must have known, from 
hearsay at least, that it was necessary for Assyrian 
and Babylonian kings literally to grasp the hands of 
the image of Bel, be adopted as his sons, and receive 
the sanction of religion, otherwise they were con- 
sidered usurpers. eligious considerations to-day 
make the Moslem subjects of Holland look yearn- 





‘ingly from 
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ava to Yildiz on the Bosporus, and the 
Maronite subjects of the sultan regard the govern- 
ments of Rome and Paris as their protectors, while or- 
thodox Greek Christians desire to shelter themselves 
under the wings of the czar. And since Jeroboam 
could see only with the carnal ores he saw the neces- 
sity for a religious as well as political separation. 

‘* WHEREUPON THE KING Took COUNSEL, AND MADE 
Two Catves or GoLp,’’—-Egypt, -where Jeroboam 
enjoyed protection under Shishak, was the foremost 
land upon the earth, and bull-worship was earliest 
and foremost in it; the bull was stated by che priests 
to be an incarnation of Ra, the source of life and 
creative energy. ‘‘On state occasions he was led in 
procession, wearing a crown representing the disk of 
the sun between his horns’’ (‘‘The Land of the 
Monuments,” Pollard). 

The brave and hospitable Druses inhabiting the 
neighborhood of Dan to-day and for centuries past, 
are charged by their neighbors and countrymen 
with secretly worshiping a calf; this charge they 
deny, but an intelligent neighbor tells me that he 
accidentally overheard a Druse girl (not knowing 
that she was being heard or seen) vociferating to her 
companion: ‘* By the life of the five calves, I will tell 
it to my father.” In 1903 a golden calf was dug up 
in Gehail, but I fear private greed has denied its 
scientific benefit to the public. Another image of 
a calf (bronze) was plowed up in a vineyard which 


artly covers the site of an ancient fort behind my 
ouse. 
SHWEIR, Mt, LEBANON, SyRIA. 
* 
He is a fool who hopes to use religion as a tool. 
ee 


The Lesson in Every-Day Life 
By Charles Frederic Goss, D.D. 


] EROBOAM said in his heart (vy. 26). It is what 
u man says in his heart, and not in his head, that 

settles his destiny, ‘‘ The heart aye’s the part 
aye that mak’s us right or wrang.” If we could lay 
our ears upon the hearts of other people and hear 
their soliloquies, it would be a terrific revelation. 
How strange it is that we can become so callous to 
what we say in our own hearts! Thinkof having to 
listen to all the hideous things that this Jeroboam 
spoke to his heart! But do you imagine that he ever 
said worse things to his than you have said to yours ? 
He had the courage to act out his thoughts. If we 
were as daring and as resolute to act out ours there 


, would perhaps be many other names written along- 


side the wicked kings on the roll of infamy. The 
divine ideal of life would be to tell nothing to your 
own heart that you would not tell to that of your 
dearest friend. espect your own soul. Do not in- 
sult it with evil speeches. What you would be 
ashamed to say to another do not dare to say to your- 
self. 

Whereupon the king took counsel (vy. 28). His 
wickedness was premeditated, which was its fatal 
and inexcusable quality. Bad deeds are always bad, 
even when done under the influence of a wild uprush 
of passion, An instantaneous explosion of dynamite 
may be as destructive as perennial,fires. But, after 
all, there is a different and more horrible element in 
premeditated wickedness, The thief, the liar, the 
seducer, the murderer, who rolls his contemplated 
evil like a sweet morsel under his tongue, who re- 
flects and cogitates and plans its execution with 
malice aforethought, is doubly damned. It is these 
wise scoundrels like Jeroboam who know all the 
weaknesses of human nature, and play upon them, 
as a shepherd plays upon his pipe, who justly excite 
our horror, riot who ought to serve as an example 
and warning. Only think of a man like Jeroboam 
sitting down deliberately to work out his scheme of the 
golden calves, to seduce men from their faith in God! 

And this thing became a sin (vy. 30). Of course it 
did. Things become sins that are not sins. Many 
an innocent boy and pil, strong in their devotion to 
Jehovah, went out of curiosity, no doubt, or simply 
followed the crowd, to see these golden calves. he 
idea of worshiping them had never even entered 
their heads. But their trip, in the first place, kept 
them from going tothe temple, where they would 
have been safe, and, in the second place, it accus- 
tomed them to the idea, which was at first abhorrent ; 
and, in the third place, threw them into associations 
which became all but impossible to break. They 
went and went again. At first they revolted, then 
they bowed their heads, then bent their knees, and 
finally prostrated their bodies. It was not a sin, but 
became a sin. 

And he went up unto the altar (v. 43). 
the consummation of his sin. He went up unto the 
altar himself. The hypocrite! What must have 
been his thoughts as he slowly climbed those stairs ? 
Did he realize his shame? Did his heart condemn 
him, and did his soul rebel in nausea and disgust ? 
Or had he gotten beyond all that, to the point where 
good and evil had become alike matters of indiffer- 
ence? If you want to behold the human spirit at the 


This was 





































































































































































































































































































very zenith of its infamy, stand quietly aside and 
watch this figure slowly climbing up those altar 
stairs. If I were a great artist pen want no 
better subject for an immortal picture. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
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Temples do not create the truth. 
‘xj 


How to Illustrate the Lesson 
By Louis Albert Banks, D.D. 


Popular Idolatry 


UARD yourselves from idols (Golden Text.) 
Francis Bacon long ago affirmed that the prin- 
cipal hindrances to scientific progress or reli- 

gious advancement are the prejudicesof men. First, 
prejudices of the race, or ‘‘ idols of the tribe” ; sec- 
ond, prejudices of the individual, or ‘‘idols of the 
den" or cave; third, prejudices communicated by 
common contact, or ‘‘ idols of the forum” ; and last, 
prejudices imbibed from the great teachers or men 
of influence, ‘‘ idols of the theater.” 


The Golden Calves 


Whereupon the king took counsel, and made two 
calves of gold ; and he said unto them... behold 
thy gods, V Israel (vy. 28). The story is told that in 
1883 former President. Kruger of the Transvaal found 
his government very much embarrassed for money. 
It looked as“if a famine was going to overtake the 
land. But just then gold was found in the Barber- 
ton district. A messenger from the new gold-field 
took a little bag of gold containing twenty ounces to 
the president, presenting it to him as the first yield 
of gold from the Transvaal. Kruger was astonished 
when he saw the gold. He asked where it came 
from, and was informed that it was from the Barber- 
ton district. ‘Is there any more left?” asked 
Kruger. He was told that the country was rich in 
gold ore, and that millions of pounds could be secured 
where that came from. ‘‘ Thank God! my country 
is saved!” was his reply. Years later, when those 
very gold-mines had led up to the war against the 
Boers, he no doubt lamented the day when the gold 
was discovered. The golden calf is often as fatal 
to the individual.as to the nation. 


A Hypocrite at the Altar 

Aud Jeroboam ordained a feast... like unto the 
feast that is in Judah, and he went up unto the 
altar (v. 32). An old philosopher says that ‘tas he 
that hath a painted ox, and under cover of it hunteth 
and followeth for partridges is not an ox, but, under 
the shape and likeness of that simple creature, 
lieth in wait for the pretty fine birds, that he may 
take them and kill them, so, likewise, a hypocrite 
that, with a counterfeit and feigned holiness, will 
color and cover impiety, wicked purpose, or whatso- 
ever is against the word and will of God, is not a just 
man, but under the color and shape of godliness and 
honesty, seeking the — and glory of the world, 
he casteth in his head and worketh by degrees the 
ruin, decay, and undoing of his neighbors."" One of 
the troubles with Jeroboam was that at whatever 
altar he worshiped he was a hypocrite. 


Sin’s Ruthless Course 

And this thing became a sin; for the people went 
to worship before the one, even unto Dan, And he 
made houses of high places (vs. 30, 31). When 
Charles IX was entreated to kill Coligny he, for a 
long time, refused to do so publicly or secretly, but 
at last he yielded, and consented in these memorable 
words: ‘‘Assassinate Admiral Coligny, but leave 
not a Huguenot alive in France to reproach me."" It 
was this that caused the horrible and relentless mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew's Day. So when conscience 
is at last overborne by sin it often goes greedily into 
evil doings. Secret faults become ne 
sins. From pride and irreverence Jeroboam plunges 
into open idolatry, and Judas, who at first slyly pil- 
fered, sells his Lord for thirty pieces of silver. 


New York City. 
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Hints for the Superintendent 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


ALL for tits and Golden Text. Name the kin 

of whom our lesson speaks. Over whom di 
he rule? What city did he build? Of what 
was Jeroboam afraid ? (v. 26.) Why did he not want 
his people to go up to Jerusalem? In consequence 
of his fears, what did Jeroboam do? Who had first 
made a golden calf ? ught not Jeroboam to have 
known that what he proposed to do was sinful? 
Where did he set up the two calves that he made ? 
(Use the map.) Have some teacher explain that in 
setting > one golden calf at Dan, in the northern 
part of the kingcum he would satisfy the desire of 
those who lived there, and thus 


revent their going 
up to Jerusalem. , 


In setting up the other at Bethe 
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just on the border of Judah, he would (so to speak) 
catch those who might have started for Jerusalem, 
and so prevent them from going on to that city. 
His plan was very shrewd. Of whom did Jeroboam 
make priests ? Was this right ? 

Now have some teacher read what God had said 
to this same Jeroboam as told in 1 Kings 11 : 38. 
Emphasize the fact that if Jeroboam had obeyed the 
law of God, God would have fulfilled this promise. 
What, then, was Jeroboam’s first sin? It was dis- 
trust of God's promise. Put on the board the word 
Distrust. Alas! he was afraid that God would not 
keep his promise, and so he got to work in his own 
human way to secure to himself and his descendants 
the kingdom. What did this distrust further lead 
him to? To Disobedience. Put that word on the 
board. Was* the action of Jeroboam helpful to 





ISTRUST 
ISOBEDIENCE 
ISASTER 











Israel? No; it was most harmful. On account of 
what he did, Israel was led into most gross idolatry, 
and on that account; too, Israel went into captivity 
long before Judah did. So, on account of distrust of 
God’s promise, and consequent disobedience, there 
came what? Disaster. Put that word down. 

But ever since that day men have done just as 
Jeroboam ‘did. They will not trust God, and so they 
go on to disobey him. Then, as a final result, they 
fall into dire disaster. 

New York Ciry. 
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A shelter built out of sin affords no protection. 
oe 
Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘‘ Bible Songs.'’) 
‘**Great God, how infinite art thou.’’ Psalm 106 : 28-36. 


‘‘Lo! God is here: let us adore."’ (153:1-8. 218 : 25-30.) 
‘*Oh worship the King all glorious Psalm 78 : 52-61. 


above.’ (109 : I-10. 160: I-Io.) 
‘‘A mighty fortress is our God."’ Psalm 8t : 8-16, 
‘‘O God, we praise thee; andcon- (t1r2:6-12. 166: 1-7.) 

fess."’ Psalin 86 : 1-9. 
‘*My soul, be on thy guard.”’ (117: 1-7. 173: 1-7.) 
‘* God is my strong salvation." Psalm 96 : 1-5. 
‘** People of the living God.”* (132:1-5. 1931-5.) 

b 
Fealty cannot be secured on a basis of falsity. 
‘<p 


The Lesson in Outline 
By Jesse Lyman Hurlbut, D.D. 


Jeroboam’s Downward Steps 

1. Lack of Faith in God: 

Said in his heart... kingdom return (26, 27). 
If thou wilt hearken... be with thee (1 Kings 11 : 37, 38). 
Trust in Jehovah... his faithfulness (Psa. 37 : 3). 
Doth his promise fail for evermore ? (Psa. 77 : 8.) 
He said... Where is your faith? (Luke 8 : 24, 25.) 
2. Wordly Counsel : 

Whereupon the king took counsel (28). 
That take counsel, but not of me (Isa. 30: 1). 
Trusteth in man... flesh his arm (Jer. 17: 5). 
That they might walk in their own counsels ( Psa. 81 : 11, 12). 
Better to take refuge in Jehovah (Psa. 118 : 8, 9). 
3. Religious Indifference : 

Calves of gold .*. . behold thy gods (28, 29). 
Choose you. . . me and my house (Josh. 24 : 15). 
How long . . . limping between. . . two sides ? (1 Kings 18 : 21.) 
Ye cannot serve God and mammon ( Matt. 6 : 24). 
Pleasing men. . . not be a servant of Christ (Gal. 1 : ro). 
4. Evil Example : 

So did he... sacrificing (32, 33). 
Not walk in the customs. . . cast out (Lev. 20: 23). 
They that make them.. . like unto them (Psa. 115 : 8). 
Imitate not that which is evil (3 John 11). 
s5- Corrupting National Morals : 

This thing became a sin... people went (30). 
His sin . . . made Israel to sin (1 Kings 15 : 25, 26). 
To walk in the sins of Jeroboam (1 Kings 16 : 30, 31). 
Drove Israel from following Jehovah (2 aa 17 : 21, 22). 
Ruler hearkeneth . . . servants are wicked (Prov. 29 : 12). 
many be defiled (Heb. 12: 15). 


b 4 


A photograph of Mr. Trumbull’s dragoman, Shukrey 
Hishmeh, on horseback at Bethel,as he appeared while 
conducting a party of North American Sunday-school 
workers from: Damascus to Jerusalem last April, is an in- 
teresting feature of the Times’ Lesson Picture for this week. 
An excellent view of Dan and one of the sources of the 
Jordan is also given. Ten cents buys the full quarter’s set 
of thirteen pictures. 


Root of bitterness... 
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Graded Helps 


For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 
General Thought: The Lord, our God, is King. 


Seek ye the Lord. 


Lesson Story: Jeroboam Seeks and Makes New 
Gods, or Idols of Gold. ’ 


Golden Text: Keep Yourselves from Idols. 
Note. — Improve this opportunity to emphasize 


some definite missionary work of your church in 
heathen lands, 





INTRODUCTION. 


Long ago some men went to the forest to cut trees. 
Some logs were used for bridges; others were cut 
into boards to build houses and ships. The small 
pieces were for the fire. A man took away one of. 
the finest logs, and began to carve it. After work- 
ing a long time, he had made the figure of a big 
man, on which he painted eyes, nose, and mouth. 
Then he put rings and chains of gold and silver on 
him, and invited the people to come and see the new 
god which he had found. Was it really a god? No; 
it was only a carved piece of wood. 

At another time and place some men took a great 
stone, and with the chisel cut out a giant, oh! so ugly 
that people were frightened to look at it. They 
called it a god, too. Could it see or hear, or do any- 
thing for the people? It was only a stone image. 
The Bible tells about such workmen. (See the 
age descriptions oa 10 : 3-5; Isa. 44 : 9-20.) 

That do we call such gods? Idols. (Write it down.) 
What do we call people who worship them? Yes, 
heathen, and some of them do not know any better, 
because no one has ever told them. Isn't that too 
bad? In many heathen homes they have little im- 
ages to worship. (Show one, if possible, or a pic- 
ture; your mission board may supply them.) Is it 
wrong to worship them? God said, ‘‘ Thou shalt 
not make unto thee any graven [carved] image, nor 
vet likeness,” etc. (Repeat and explain the first 
half of the Second Commandment, and the following 
drill. Psalm 115 : 4-8 furnishes a splendid drill.) 


Teacher: Their idols are silver and gold, 
Children; The work of men’s hands. 
Teacher: They have mouths, 

Children: But they speak not; 
Teacher; Eyes have they, 

Children; But they see not ; 


etc. Sing: 


** Though the heathen bow to idols 
They have made of wood and stone, 
We have Christian friends to tell us 
Thou art God, and thou alone.”’ 
(Little Branches No. 2, Primary Hymnal ; Meyer & Brother, 15 cts.) 


Can we see the Lord, our God? No, but we see 
the wonderful things he has made in earth and sky 
and sea. We know he is greater and stronger and 
better than anything he has made, yet he loves and 
cares for us, and does so many things to make us 
happy. 

REVIEW. 

He led the children of Israel into the Promised 
Land (show your map); and:blessed them wonder- 
fully. David and Solomon loved him, and taught 
the people to worship him. The beautiful temple was 
built in Jerusalem. (Write or mark the Temple.) 
Several times a year the people gathered here to 
keep the feast days and to worship. After the land 
was divided, and there were two kings, only one of 
them, Rehoboam, lived in Jerusalem. 


LEsson. 


The other king, Jeroboam, said to himself,‘‘ When 
the feast ae come, if my people go to Jerusalem, 
they may choose Rehoboam again, and then they 
will kill me.” He talked with his friends about it, 
and decided what todo. He made stronger some 
of the cities in the hill country where he lived. Then 
he made and covered with gold two images, like 
calves, to be their gods. ..e said to the peuple, 
‘‘It is too much for you to .8 up to Jerusalem” (not 
true, for many walk there ‘1 Shechem in a day); 
“these are your gods, wh.ch brought you out of 
Egypt.” So he placed one golden idol here at 
Bethel, and the other far to,the north, at Dan. (At 
each place write Idol, or atta; 1 a picture, gilt paper, or 
yellow mark.) Because the king was their leader, 
and said this was right, the) people sinned, and wor- 
shiped the idols. hen Jeroboam built houses. in 
the high places, and chose né-v priests, and appointed 
feast days which God had not chose.» He called the 
people to the feasts to worship and to offer sacrifice 
to the golden calves which he had made. ‘ Do you 
think God knew and cared? God had said, ‘* Thou 
shalt have no other gods before me.” How would 
your mother feel if you should choose somebody else 
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to be your mother ! —_ so God was grieved, yet 
he loved them so much that, when he saw Jeroboam 
leading them into 
such great sin, he 
sent a messenger 
to warn him as he 











was burning in- Keep 
cense at the altar. 
Yet ‘‘Jeroboam re- | Yourselves 
turned not from his 
evil way.” (See from 
1 Kings 13, espe- 
cially verse 33. 
What are idots ? IDOLS 


Images of wood, 
stone, gold, and sil- 
ver, or anything 
else that people 
love and worship in 
place of the Lord 
God of heaven. 
John wrote our Gol- 
den Text, which is 
in the Bible: ‘* Lit- 7 
tle children, keep yourselves from idols.’’ (Write 
it.) Sing: 
‘* Father, lead thy little children 
Very early to thy throne ; 
We will have no gods before thee ; 
Thou art God, and thou alone.”’ 
(Same book as above.) 











Jeroboam lived long ago, yet to-day, in China, 
India, Mexico, etc., many people worship images 
and idols. How can we help them? -—— is our 
missionary, who lives in ——, and teaches the chil- 
dren in day-school and Sunday-school to seek and 
know the God of heaven, and also visits in the 
homes. (Present some definite field of your church.) 
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God designs no man's disobedience. 


a 
The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HOW your pupils on the map the outline of the 
two kingdoms. That of Judah was a small dis- 
trict about fifty-five miles long and from twenty- 

five to thirty wide. Its strength lay in its possession 
of the capital. 
Bethel will mark the division. 
dom was the northern. It kept the national name, 
Israel. It extended from the Mediterranean Sea to 
the confines of Damascus, and included the wfole 
valley of the Jordan down to the Dead Sea. 

Use the history of this kingdom, as the writer of 
these books of the Bible used it, to show the strength 
and weaknesses of human society and government, 
according to their relations with God. Loyalty to 
him makes for stability and, in the end, for prosper- 
ity. Neglect of his law insures decay and, in the 
end, destruction. 

This lesson illustrates these two prevalent weak- 
nesses both in personal and national character. 

A Religion of Policy. Jeroboam was as plainly 
called by God to his throne as David and Solomon 
had been. The purpose for which he had been made 
king had been clearly set before him, and the divine 
reward of faithfulness had been assured to him 
(t Kings 11 : 37,38). But his position was beset with 
great difficulties. The people he was called to rule 
were rude and demoralized. They had been morally 
weakened through the sins of Solomon and Reho- 
boam. The safety of Jeroboam lay in implicit obe- 
dience to God, whatever the consequences might be. 

But he had not the courage for this. He chose to 
substitute craftiness for truth, and mixed motives 
for simple ones. His kingdom had no capital that 
would compete in attraction with Jerusalem, whither 
the tribes had been used to go for the feasts of 
Zion. He established one first at Shechem, then at 
Penuel, then at Tirzah (1 Kings 12: 25; 14:17). Point 
out these locations. None of them were satisfactory. 
But there were ancient sanctuaries in Israel, and by 
setting up idols in twr, of these, Jeroboam sought to 
woo his people away 0m the worship of Jehovah in 
his temple (vs. 26-3¢ 1. By this effort at diplomacy, 
Jeroboam committech*: great crime, which became 
proverbial. Wicked kings in succeeding generations 
were described as having committed ‘the sins of 
Jeroboam, . . . wherew’th he made Israel to sin.” A 
. famous sentence of Héary Clay's is often quoted, ‘I 

would rather be right ‘than be president.” This is 
the religion of truthi Jeroboam’s creed was, ‘I 
would rather be king than be right.” That was the 
religion of policy. H#& was careful to have the forms 
of religion observed. His calves of gold at Bethel 
and Dan may have been imitations of the cherubim 
which guarded the ark. The people could not wor- 
ship Jehovah in his temple without endangering Jero- 
boam’s throne. Therefore he gave them a counter- 
feit to worship, breaking the second commandment. 


The national king- 


A line drawn east and west through : 
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Most persons come at some time to the point where 
they must choose between success on one hand, and 
on the other, loyalty to God at the cost of success. 
At that point the selfish character always fails. 
Martin Luther faced the chief authorities of church 
and state, saying, ‘‘Here I stand. I can not do 
otherwise. od help me.” Risking his life, he 
brought state and church to his position of eed to 
truth. Erasmus said, ‘'I wili be loyal to truth as far 
as circumstances will permit.” He made the mark 
of a scholar in history, but he failed to be a leader of 
men. 

A False Liberalism. Jeroboam sought to adapt 
religion to the times and the people, rather than to 
hold the people to true religion. Show how he did 
this. . 

(a) In the rites of the church (v. 28). When he set 
up the bull calves, and called them gods, idolatry 
became fashionable. The multitudes were hardly 
conscious that altar and creed and = were only 
imitations of what God had appointed. But when 
the reverence of the people sinks to worship images 
of their own creation, when they write their own 
Bibles, and their leaders praise what they have 
created as superior to what God has revealed to 
them, their moral disease has taken a fatal form. 

(6) In the- priests of the church (v.31). Jeroboam’s 
policy drove the Levites who had been set apart for 
the priesthood out of Israel (2 Chron. 11: 14). So he 
made priests of whomsoever he could secure for the 
holy office. They, being responsible to him for their 
position, taught what would please him, and so the 
nation lost its hold on God. Any nation is doomed 
whose ministers are stopped or persuaded from fear- 
lessly proclaiming the truth as they learn it from 
God through his Word. 

(c) In the sacred days of the church (vs. 32, 33). 
When the king had made his own sanctuaries and 
appointed his own priests, he would not hesitate to 
appoint times of public worship to suit himself. He 
changed the divinely appointed feast at the temple 
from the seventh to the eighth month (vs. 32, 33). 

The Bible, the ministry, a Sabbath—all these are 
of God. To assume the right to change them or set 
them aside is to promote the ruin of the people, 
whether done in the name of religion or government. 

One abiding truth should be impressed from this 
lessou, on its positive and its negative side. It is 
this—it is always safe to do right; it is never safe to 
do otherwise. If Jeroboam had chosen to obey God, 
at whatever risk to himself and his charge, trusting 
him to overcome the difficulties which seemed so 
great, he would have blessed countless lives, averted 
great disasters, and made for himself a name in his- 
tory as great as that of David. 

Boston. 
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The puppets always imagine that they hold the 
strings. 
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For the Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


The First Northern Dynasty 


I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION (1 Kings 12 : 
15 : 8, 25-32 ; 2 Chron. 10 to 13). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

Between the disruption and the reign of Asa was 
a period of twenty years. Jeroboam I was still on 
the throne which had been given him by his fellow- 
countrymen, but was soon to, yield it to his son, 
Nadab, who, after a brief reign, died at the hands of 
his own commander-in-chief. The sudden close of 
this first dynasty was typical of the fate which befel 
many others that followed. 

Both the writer of Kings and the writer of Chron- 
icles regarded Jeroboam as responsible for a lon 
train of evils. Each misbehaving king is credited 
by them as ‘‘ walking in the ways of Jeroboam, who 
made israel to sin.” According to them he placed 
his stamp upon the northern nation to its lasting 
detriment. 

Jeroboam was one who had a great positive chance, 
which he lost. An anxiety to tound a dynasty ob- 
scured his vision and warped his judgment. Selected 
as the leader of a democratic movement, he sought 
to make an autocracy. Instead of studying the real 
welfare of his people, he adopted a temporizing, half- 
religious, half-worldly policy, which corrupted them. 

Besides establishing a capital at Shechem, and then 
a more defensible one at Penuel, and maintaining a 
desultory warfare with Rehoboam, his reign included 
no achievements. His rival, whose religious stand- 
ards, to judge from 1 Kings 14: 24; 15 : 12, 13, were 
no better than Jeroboam’s, suffered a humiliating 
disaster at the hands of Shishak of Egypt, who did 
not spare Jeroboam, but found his land less con- 
venient for pillage. Thus neither dynasty distin- 
— itself, or justified itse}f, during these intro- 
uctory years. 


25 to 


I. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


Farrar, Expositor’s Bible, ‘‘ First Kings ” (Chron. 
26 to 28), is a very clear discussion of Jeroboam. 


Other good references are Kent, ‘‘ United Kingdom” 
($$ 27-36) ; Cornill, ‘* People of Israel” (96-98) ; Stan- 
ley, ‘‘ Jewish Church” (Vol. II, 235-240); Wade, ** Old 
Testament History” (321-326) ; and Ottley, ‘* Short 
History of the Hebrews ” (160-162). Smith,‘ Old Tes- 
tament History ” (179-182, 184), declares Jeroboam to 
have been a patriot and martyr. For a convenient 
harmony for the narratives of this period see Crock- 
ett’s ‘‘ Harmony of Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles.” 
For a more discriminating volume to the same end, 
with much interpretative addition, see McFadyen’s 
‘*Messages of the Prophetical and Priestly His- 
torians’’ (192-195, 297-299). 


III. Questions For Stupy AND Discussion 

[To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration 
to members of the class.] 

1. The Character of Jeroboam, (1.) What made 
him the choice of the northern Israelites? (2.) What 
were his good and bad qualities ? 

2. His Policy. (3.) What three measures did he 
take to divorce his people from Jerusalem? (4.) 
Wherein was this a tactical mistake? 

3. His Change of Capital. (5.) Why should Jero- 
boam have abandoned Shechem and selected Penuel 
as his new place of abode ? 


4. His Undesirable Fame. (6.) In what respect 


did Jeroboam deserve the title of an arch-sinner ? 
(7.) Why was not Rehoboam as guilty and as respon- 
sible ? 


5. His Contemporaries and Successor. (8.) What 
were the relations between the two kingdoms in Jero- 
boam’s reign? (9.) Why did his dynasty collapse so 
quickly ? 

6. Progress or Paralysis? (10.) How would we 
interpret the history of the first twenty years after 
the disruption ? 


IV. A Leapinc THoucnrt. 
|For general discussion under the direction of the leader.] 
Policy is a poor substitute for principle. 
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When a man thinks too much of himself he is 
likely to think nothing at all of his God. 
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Marion Lawrance’s Question Box 


(Continued from page 358) 


GROSSER KURFURST INQUIRER.—J ust what does the organ- 
ized Sunday-school work do besides advocating the Uniform 
Lessons? 

A somewhat full and extended answer was given toa 
similar question in The Sunday School Times, issue of De- 
cember 20, 1902. This answer is now issued in leaflet 
form, and will be sent upon application to The Sunday 
School Times, 





PITTSBURG, PA.—Where can I get the best information 
along the line of ‘‘ What the Sunday-school can do?'’ the 
idea being to encourage Sunday-school work, and to set forth 
its value.—N,. S. F. 

The best thing, I think, for you to do is to read some of 
the recent up-to-date books on Sunday-school work. For 
instance: ‘* Modern Methods in Sunday-School Work ’’ 
($1, net), by Meade; ‘‘ Ministry of the Sunday-School ”’ 
($1.50), by Pattison; ‘* Sunday-School Movements in 
America ’’ ($1.25), by Brown; ‘* Ways of Working ’’ ($1), 
by Schauffler. 


SAN DIEGO, CAL.—We would like some help in organizing 
in our Sunday-school a club out of one of our large classes. 
We have a membership of about forty, ranging from 17 to 30 
in age. Can you help us?—H. D. F. 


You do not say whether your members are young men or 
young women, but it does not matter much, I suggest that 
you write to M. A. Hudson, 200 Comstock Avenue, Syra- 
cuse, New York, for circulars describing the Baraca and 
Philathea organizations for young men and women. Also 
write to C, E, Hauck, General Secretary of the Chicago 
Association, Room 14, 132 La Salle Street. He will send 
you printed matter also. 


LITTLE VALLEY, N. Y.—What is your judgment of the Blue 
and Red scheme for increasing the attendance and the enrolment 
of the Sunday-school? ‘lhe scheme is to divide the school 
into two equal parts, and give one side a red and the other a 
blue button, and then each side contest for the largest number 
of attendants and largest number of new scholars for a term, 
and at the end have some prize for the victor, as a supper 
to be given and served by the defeated. What is your esti- 
mate of the plan ?—J. A. K. 

The best method of increasing the attendance in the 
Sunday-school is the regular, steady, healthful growth that 
comes from doing good work along regular lines. The 
‘*Red and Blue’’ contest scheme works well for a while, 
but is always attended with more or less risk. The growth 
that is attained by this method is often temporary, and in 
some instances scholars are drawn away from other schools. 
We have used this scheme in the Washington Street Con- 
gregational Church of Toledo, and with good results, but I 
would not indiscriminately recommend it. At any rate, its 
use should be accompanied by great care that only wise 
methods are used in securing new scholars, and that it does 
not interfere with the distinctively educational and spiritual 
work of the school. 
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The Sunday School Gimmes 


Philadelphia, June 25, 1904 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 


‘ second-class matter 


Per oy to Qa 
Advertising Rates 

80 cents per line, or $11.20 per inch, each 

insertion (fourteen lines to the inch), For 

detailed information, address The Religious 


Press Association, got Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 

weekly at the following rates, for either old or 

1ew subscribers. These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 

75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 

age to one address, will be sent at the rate of 
75 cents each, per year. 

Cne copy, or any number of 
$ 1 -00 copies less than five, will be sent 
to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. 

| One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will be allowed 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 cent rate. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


‘The Sunday School ‘iimes will be sent to an 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal 
the following rate, which includes postage : 

One or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rate, the 

r to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. 

The paper is nat sent to any subscriber beyond the 
tame paid for, unless by special request. 

Enough copies v4 any one issue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of a school toexamine it, will 
be sent free, upon application. . 


Tue SUNDAY SCHOOL TimEs Co,, Publishers, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Comfortable Seating for S \ 
_ insures better order; at- “Oe we 
tendance. Free Catalog. Many Styles. 
Made at Grand School Pura. Wks., 
Sales-office, 22 W. 19th St.,New York 


THE GREAT CHURCH LIGHT 


For eiectric, gas, or oil. Send 
estimate free. 1, P. Prink, 551 Pearl St., New York. 
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THE, GENUINE. MENFELY BELLS 


The most perfect, highest class bells in the world. 
Meneely & Co.. Waterviiet. West Troy P. O., N.Y. 











Advertisements have introduced you 
to some of the best things you have. 











Panoramic Yellowstone Park 


The Northern Pacific. takes. pleasure in 
stating that it can now supply to all who 
have visited, contemplate visiting, or are in- 
terested in Yellowstone Park, a large 
Panoramic Picture of the park. This 
work of art is 42 inches long by 38 inches 
wide, and is done in It 





fifteen colors. 





shows, absoluteiy, the topography of the 
park, the location of the hotels, geyser ba- 
sins, canyons, roads, lakes, mountains and all | 
features of the park. It gives as nothing 
else can a connected idea of the region and | 
is a valuable picture and map combined. | 
Framed, it is ornamental as well as useful, 
and is specially suited to the school, class 
room, and library. 

This Panorar:ic Picture will be ready 
for distribution in tubes about June 15, 
and will be sent to any address by A. M. 
Cleland, General 


and Ticket | 
Agent, St. Paul., Minn., upon receipt of 35 
cents, 


Passenger 


Orders will be taken now and may 
be sent direct to Mr. A. M. Cleland, or through 
any of the General or District Passenger 
Agents of the Northern Pacific in the larger 
cities, or through the local agents in Northern 
Pacific territory. 


Boston and Providence ‘‘ BY SEA”’ 
Merchants’ and Miners’ Trans. Co.'s steamships | 
leave Baltimore and Norfolk daily at6 P.M. ‘ Finest | 
coastwise trips in the world." Send for tour book. | 
W. P. Turner, G. P. A , Baltimore, Md 
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Books for the 
Sunday-School Library 


Rufe and Ruth: A Partnership. By Frank H. 


Sweet. Illustrated. Boston and Chicago: 
The Pilgrim Press. $1, net. 

The purpose of this narrative of the 
doings of Rufe and Ruth Lawton is to 
inspire young people to a healthy am- 
bition. The boy’s self-reliance aids the 
family left without the support of the 
father, who disappeared in a shipwreck, 
Rufe is able to secure an education for 
himself and his sister, who ultimately 
formed a partnership as fish packers, 
The story has right tendencies, and 
there is considerable skill manifested in 
the local coloring of the scenes of ac- 
tivity. 

Madam Liberality. 
ing. Illustrated. 
Co. 50 cents. 

This is the forty-sixth volume of the 
Cosy Corner series. Madam Liberality 
was the name of a little girl whose gener- 
ous acts secured for her this name. 
Mrs. Ewing has evidently intended her 
book for youngest readers, but the lan- 
guage is that which would be better 
understood by children of twelve. For 
such the story would have interest and 
teach many a good lesson, and without 
too much moralizing. 


Philip Yoakley. By J. Wesley Johnston. 
Cincinnati : Jennings & Pye. §$r. 

A decidedly religious book, without 
prosiness, is a production of the twen- 
tieth century rather than the nineteenth, 
and the story of Philip certainly is a 
story of to-day. His country life was 
one without doubts, but these came 
quickly enough in the boarding-house 
life in the city. The events that stirred 
his soul, and, how he returned to the 
faith of his father, are depicted. That 
the author of The Riddle of Life has 
again struck a re chord is attested 
by the seven editions through which his 
present book hasrun. Let the teacher 
of that ‘‘hard-to-hold” young men’s 
class recommend this work, and note 
the effect. 


Dogtown, By Mabel Osgood Wright. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50, 
net. 

It is quite the fashion to allow brute 
creation to voice its sentiments through 
story-books. Mabel Osgood Wright has 
pr uced a clever story of Miss Jule and 

er Dogtown inhabitants. More than 
eighty illlustrations, the author’s own 
work, ‘are: scattered through the four 
hundred pages of her book. Young 
people will enjoy the story, with its 
good lessons on the treatment of animals. 


Tower or Throne. By Harriet T. Comstock. 
Illustrated.. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 
$1.50. R 

Queen Elizabeth is the heroine of this 
story, which traces her history from 


By Juliana Horatia Ew- 
Boston: L. C, Page & 


| birth to her ascendancy to the throne. 
| Many royal characters are introduced. 


The debauchery of the period is elimi- 


nated, and, save perhaps for the hero- | 


ine’s oath and wine-drinking described 

on page 31, it is unobjectionable. 

The Balaster Boys. By Blanche M. Chan- 
ning. Boston and Chicago: W. A. Wilde 
Company. $1.25. 

Boys and girls under fifteen who can 


read will take delight in this record of | 


the adventures of the four Balaster 
boys. The boys are up to mischievous 
until their orphaned cousin 
eatrice’s advent in the Balaster home. 
The girl's influence turns the boys in 
the right direction, and many good les- 
sons may be gained from the story. 


The Adventures of Torqua. By Charles 
Frederick Holder. Illustrated. Boston: 
Little, Brown, & Co. $1.20, net. 


The remarkable adventures of two 
Spanish boys, who escape from a Jesuit 
mission, and, guided by Torqua, take 
refuge on the island of Santa Cata- 
lina, on the coast of California, in the 
eighteenth century, is told in the most 
realistic way by one who has not only 
thoroughly investigated the history of 


|the Southern California missions, but 
| has explored the islands which are the 
| sceneofhisstory. Boys will find enough 
‘*go” in this tale to hold their attention 
from beginning to end, and the teach- 
| ings are of a high Christian ty Foot- 
| notes are plentiful, to help the young 
| reader to understand the B vanish and 
| Indian terms used. 
| 
| A Colonial Maid of Old Virginia. By Lucy 
Foster Madison. Illustrated. Philadel- 
phia: Penn Publishing Company. 90 
cents, net. 


Virginia Pendleton is the colonial 
| maid of this story of the stirring revo- 
| lutionary period, and her services to the 
| American cause—although her uncle, 
| who had adopted her, was a royalist— 
| make lively reading, through the innu- 
merable adventures which a bitter war 
| brought. In spite of a slip into im- 
| probability, such as the heroine’s dis- 
| covering the course of a bullet in time 
| to save her uncle’s life (pp. 397, 98), the 
| book is safe and instructive, and would 


interest the older boys and girls. 


The Flag on the Hilltop. 
Earle. Illustration. Boston : Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. go cents, net. 

The stirring time of the Civil War is 
the time of Mary Tracy Earle’s tale of 
the heroic deedsof Alec Ford. The bo 
of twelve would find this excellent read- 
ing, and although the book cannot be 
classed as religious, there is nothing 
irreligious in the story. While the tri- 
umph of the Union cause is recorded, the 
author is strictly neutral, and the teach- 
ing is that political opinions should be 
subordinated to gratitude. 


The World Before Him. By Horatio Alger, 
Jr. Illustrated. Philadelphia: The Penn 
Publishing Company. go cents. 

Many Sunday-school libraries contain 
books by Horatio Alger, and, what is 
more, these books are so constantly 
called for that one who feels any re- 
sponsibility for the contents of the 
library is likely to be suspicious that 
such a very.popular author must be of 
the ‘‘dime-novel” order. It is. there+ 
fore a pleasure to know that this vol+ 
ume at least is,of high character ; while 
full of. interesting situations, the author 
upholds desirable qualities in his char; 
acters, and condemns all that is unwor: 
thy. To make the.conversation of boys 
of sixteen more natural, however, the 
author might find that simpler language 
could be used to advantage. 


By Mary Tracy 


Five Little Abroad. By Margaret 
Sidney. Hlustrated. Boston: Lothrop 
Publishing Company. $1.10, net. 


That Margaret Sidney has the faculty 
of putting life and character into. the 
children of her books is not to be denied, 
| and that the little Peppers are pietured 
as boys and girls with just enough fail- 
ings to make them like those one has 
met shows that the author is a child 
student of no mean order. The little 
Peppers—only two of them, however— 
are traveling in Europe in this narra- 
tive. Their many adventures and what 
they. observed make intensely fasci- 
nating reading for any one, old or 
young, and the reader is sure to be bet- 
| ter after going through its instructive 
| pages. 

A Daughter of the Forest. By Evelyn Ray- 
mond. Illustrated. Philadelphia: The 
Penn Publishing Company. 90 cents, net. 

Margot Romeyn was the daughter of 

the forest, through her early life, passed 
with her uncle in a woodland retreat. 
A mystery surrounds the girl’s father, 
which makes up the plot of a story of 
| many an adventure, and many strong 
points are made on the right side, espe- 
cially in ridicule of superstition. Girls 
|from twelve years and upwards are 
catered to in this story. 


A Loyal Lass. By Amy E. Blanchard. Illus- 
trated. Boston: W. A. Wilde Company. 
$1.50. 

This is a story of the Niagara Cam- 
paign of 1814, and oe the condition 
of affairs along the 
when father and son were arrayed 
against each other in battle. The 
‘* loyal lass” is a girl of seventeen, who 
proves her loyalty to ‘‘the States” 
through the services she renders. 








Canadian border | 











Ro- 
mance finds its place in the story, which | address Chas. L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
young people will appreciate, and neth- Agent, 828 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
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Libby’s (Natural Flavor) 
Food Products 
Are dainty, delicious and attractive to 
the eye. Veal Loaf, Ham Loaf, Melrose 
Paté, Vienna Sausage, Pork and Beans 
areamong Libby's good things to eat. 
Libby's Atlas of the World for five 2c stamps, 

“How to make Good Things to Eat” sent free. 
Libby, McNeill & Libby 
Chicago 











Scenic Glories of the Land of 
the Sky and Sapphire 
Country 
Much has been written concerning the 
superb scenery of this unrivaled plateau ; 
much more might still be written, and its 
glories would be even then far in advance of 
the most glowing description. From the 
moment the traveler enters this region until 
duty elsewhere forces him to leave it, naught 
that is unpleasing meets his eye. With a 
soil of unsurpassed fertility its verdure is.of the 
deepest and most beautiful hue ; its rolling 
hills enchantingly hem in its placid lakes, its 
broad rivers and its rippling streams, while 
its strikingly picturesque and lofty mountains 
—famed alike for their number and their 
size—form the background for innumerable 
scenes of natural beauty and grandeur. Any 
one of its massive peaks, placed elsewhere, 
would be an object of striking beauty. Here, 
surrounded by scores of others equally grand, 
its majesty is comparative, though none the 
less pleasing, and the ensemble is one of 

unparalleled loveliness. 


The ‘‘ glorious climate ’’ 


of other places is 
often descanted upon by writers portraying 
the attractions of favorite resorts, That of 
western North Carolina really deserves this 
appellation more truly than many much 
higher vaunted localities, At no season of 
the year is there ever the slightest discomfort, 
either from summer’s heat or winter’s chill ; 
and for the reason that both of these features 
are entirely absent, summer is a season of 
‘*ethereal mildness,’’ winter a period of 
coolness and comfort,—either pleasant and 
agreeable to invalids and full of attractiveness 
to the healthy and vigorous. The claims of 
perfection for the climate of this region are 
strong, but they do not lack for the best and 
strongest corroboration. The official gover- 
ment records of the climate of western North 
Carolina, which are unimpeachable evidence, 
give the following averages; spring, 53.49 
degrees, F.; summer, 70.72 degrees, F.; 
autumn, 53.40 degrees, F.y winter, 38.37 
degrees, F. ; with a mean for the whole year 
of 54.15 degrees, F.; and a mean relative 
humidity of but 65 percent. The ‘‘ Land of 
the Sky’’ and Sapphire Country is reached 
from Philadelphia in through Pullman Sleep- 
ing cars via Southern Railway. For descrip- 
tive matter regarding this charming country 





















LESSON FOR JULY 10 


ing in the book ‘should bar it from a list 
of good reading. 


Miss Muffet’s Christmas Party. By Sam- 
uel McChord Crothers. Lllustrated. Bos- 
ton : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. $1, net. 

Although Mr. Crothers’s delightful 
book is evidently written for youn 
children, all young people, and indee 
all adults who have not lost their child- 
likeness, will appreciate it. The author 
has drawn from the whole range of 
children’s ‘‘ classics,” and a story is con- 
structed from the famous characters in 
this literature. To fully understand the 
allusions one must not only be familiar 
with Aladdin, AZsop, Mother Goose, 

Gulliver, Munchausen, Rollo, and the 

rest, but also with the modern Prudy, 

Lord Fauntleroy, Ruggleses, Henty, 

Huckleberry Finn, Alice, the Jungle 

People, and Uncle Remus, all of whom 

articipated with Santa Claus in Miss 

Mruffet's party. 


Janet Ward. By Margaret E. Sangster. Illus- 
trated. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Company. $1.50. 


A daughter of the manse is Janet, and 
her college life, work among the people 
of the Tennessee mountains, and then 
in a New York college settlement, show 


how a girl of to-day taced the problems | 


in three very different phases of life and 
work. Romance has its part to play, 
and Mrs. Sangster has made her first 


novel an instructive study of character, | 
which any young woman now confront- | 


ing life could ponder with profit. 


Illus- 
& Co. 


Grandma’s Girls. 
trated. Boston : 
$1.20, net. 

A delightful summer outing of ten 

irls at Grandma Hanna's is Helen 

orris’s subject for a most entertaining 
narrative of the doings of, and the hap- 
penings to, these bright and adventurous 
city children. -It is natural and whole- 
some, and, incidentally, the grandmoth- 
er’s way of dealing with the children 
would make profitable reading for those 
who have charge of active boys and 
girls. 


By Helen Morris. 
Little, Brown, 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





july 10, 1904. Some Modern Idols and 
How to Overthrow Them. Luke 
12 : 15-212; Phil. 3 : 17-19. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
MON.—The law against idols (Exod. 20 : 


4, ©, 23). 
TuES.—Weakness of idols (Jer. 10 : 11-15). 
WED.—Superstitions that last (Acts 17 : 
22-29). 
THURS.—Wedded to our idols (Hos. 4: 


16,17). 
Fr1.—Idols oppose Christ (Acts 14 : 11-18). 
Sat.— Destroying our idols (Gen. 35 : 1-5). 











Some idols we worship in business, society, 
politics. 


How men worship themselves. 
What to put in place of idols, and how. 


“9 LL the fellows are talking,” said 
a Senior in one of our largest 
colleges recently, ‘‘of what they 

are going to do when they get out, and 

every man is looking for what will pay 
him best.” Perhaps there were some 
who had not made this their ambition, 
but they were few. Money—for support, 
for comfort, for luxury and wealth,—this 
was the dream of this group of youn 
men, and it is the choice of mankin 
now. 
ought not to seek wealth. They must 
seek it. The great development of the 
world with its improvement of men and 
its establishment of order, and its sup- 
pression of waste and wrong would not 
have been possible without wealth, and 
it has been the desire to earn that has 
kept men active and industrious. 


“ 


But the legitimate effort to save for 
the sake of service, for the purpose of 
giving, for the support of those depend- 


ent upon us, for the use of the world is} Prince Edward Island, at 
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one thing. The larger desire to be rich, 
in order to have money for social show, 
for personal luxury and pleasure is quite 
a different thing. The worth or worth- 
lessness of money is dependent upon its 
use. If its use produces better men. 
stronger men, wiser men, more useful 
and unselfish men, it is a good a 
If it does not, it is an evil thing. In 
itself alone it is useless. 
it is bad. 


In its bad use 
In its noble use it is good. 


The trouble of our day is that men are 
mad for money for its own sake, that 
they may possess it and have the power 
of it, or that they may have the luxuries 
it will bring to them. And this chase 
after it is poisoning the life of the world. 
All values are stated in money terms, 
Government becomes simply the agent of 
commerce and law, the instrument by 
which one class fights another class in 
the strife for wealth. And all this is 
for nothing but evil. Not one cent of 
all their money will men carry with them 
out of this world, not one element of 
good apart from the good use of money 
will spring from it in this world. 

% 

But are we running after money with 
the rest while we preach about its wor- 
ship? or are we consistently scorning it 
except for its worthy use? 


And the pleasure which money is sup- 
posed to buy for us is another idol of our 
day. With some it is physical pleasure, 
athletics, or pleasure thatis vice. With 
others, emotional pleasure, art and mu- 
| sic. With others, social pleasure, amuse- 
ment of one sort and another. There 
are thousands who live for these things. 





It is folly to contend that men | 


But consider the folly of it. Our Sa- 
viour’s parable of the rich fool should 
teach us the lesson. Pleasure instead 
| of service is the very degradation of life. 
| Pleasure instead of character is the sacri- 
| fice of the enduring for the fleeting. 


**To dine, to dance, to call, to break 

No canon of the social code, 

The little laws that lackeys make 
The futile decalogue of mode, 

How many a soul for these things lives 
With pious passion, grave intent, 

While nature careless handed gives 
The things that are more excellent!”’ 


<= 
And th€se are not the only idolatries, 


ousness is idolatry. That is the surren- 
the worshi 
than the Father, who is spirit, and in 
whose eyes our spirits are the only things 
of any worth. 
& 

What are we seeking with most zeal,— 
usefulness or gain? 

‘‘Seekest thou great things for thy- 
self? seek them not.” 

‘We brought nothing into this world, 


and it is certain we can carry nothing 
out.” 


heaven.” 


ad 
Convention Calendar, 1904 


California, at Pacific Grove. . . . June 21-23 
Indiana, at Richmond - + « «June 21-23 
Mississippi, at Yazoo City. . . . . June 21-23 
New Mexico, at Albuquerqne. . ‘i 21-23 


Idaho, at Moscow 


eo * . June 21-23 
Tennessee, at Nashville 


es Be . June 21-23 


Arkansas, atCamden.... .. . June 28-30 
Iowa, at Iowa Falls. . .. . .. . June 28-30 
Manitoba, at Winnipeg. .... . June 28-30 
North Carolina (colored), at 

Goldsboro . . . July 5-8 


Kentucky, at Henderson . . 

South Carolina (colored), at 
Columbia ....... . . August 26-29 

Georgia (colored), at Atlanta, Aug. 30 to Sept. 1 

Missouri, at Kansas City. . Aug. 31 to Sept. 2 

Alabama (colored), at Montgom- 

. September 6-8 


7 . August 23-25 


eae ee 
International Committee Meet- 
ing, at Toronto . .. . . September 8-11 


Paul unequivocally declares that covet- | 


der of the throne of life to a false god, | 
of things we desire rather | 








R. TRUMBULL'S letters 


on the pilgrimage. 


expert photographer. 
in this country and abroad. 


photographed years ago. 





Price, $1.50 


have aroused the keenest interest. 
tures of that most remarkable journey, and his story of the great 
convention in Jerusalem, have far more than a passing value, and 
hence are to be published in book form, with much that does not 
appear in the letters to the paper. 
in The Sunday School Times, includifig descriptions of the now 
famous overland horseback journey from Damascus to Jerusalem 
through a wild and rough country ; the pilgrims’ views of the Sea 
of Galilee ; what they saw ‘‘going down to Jericho’’ and the 
Dead Sea ; how they fared in ancient Egypt, in Cairo, and on 
the desert ; and incidents of the homeward voyage. 
important material not printed in the series will be included in 
the book, which will be issued this summer. 
Not only Mr. Trumbull’s pen, but also his camera, was busy 
His book will contain nearly a score of full- 
page illustrations, printed on heavy plate-paper, and showing 
many scenes never before photographed. 
He has had a wide and fertile experience 
His pictures are not commonplace, 
They include phases of life in the East that the photographer who 
is not a Bible student would pass by unwittingly, 
to suppose that everything of interest in Palestine and Egypt was 


Orders for the book may now be entered. 
bly suited to Sunday-school library uses; indeed every such 
library ought to have one or more copies for circulation not only 
as good reading, but as a means of intensifying the interest of the 
school in the world-wide importance of the work in which the 
officers, teachers, and pupils are engaged. 


The Sunday-School 
Pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


The Story of the Cruise to and from the World's Fourth 
Sunday-School Convention Held in Jerusalem 
in April, 1904, with a Full Account 
of the Convention Itself 


from the Jerusalem pilgrimage 
His graphic word-pic- 


The series will be continued 


But much 


Mr. Trumbull is an 


It is a mistake 





It will be admira- 


About 300 pages, fully illustrated. 
Order through your bookseller, or from 


The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Country Board Wanted 
In Exchange for Tuition 


Middle-aged lady, an experienced and suc- 
cessful teacher of the higher and rudimental 
| English branches, wishes pleasant country 
| home, summer or longer, in exchange for 





‘‘Lay up for yourselves treasures in | three hours daily, thorough instruction of 


children or adult pupils ; families living at a 
| distance from good schools, or with dull, 
| backward children, needing patient indi- 
| vidual tuition, will find this an unusual op- 
| portunity to secure such. Highest refer- 
'ences. Address 


Mrs, J., 11 West 129th St., New York City. 











HINTS ON 
CHILD-TRAINING 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


A series of hints to young parents 
and those having the care of children 
growing out of practical experience, 
observation, and experiment, of 
many years’ duration. The author's 
views have also been carefully con- 





Georgia, at Macon . . . . . September 13-15 | 
Virginia, at Lynchburg . . . September 27-29 
New Hampshire, at Manchester . October 4-6 | 
Rhode Island, at Providence _ . October 11, 12 | 
New Brunswick, at Woodstock . October 11-13 | 
Pennsylvania, at Pittsburg. . . October 12-14 





Vermont, at Ludlow. . .... October 18-20 
Massachusetts, at Newton . . . October 18-20 
October 18-20 





sidered in the light of the best practi- 
cal educators on every side. 


Price, $1.25. Published by 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
153-157 Fifth Ave., New York 
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A New Bird’s-Eye View of 
Lake Winnepesaukee 


Published by the Boston & Maine R. R. 


The numerous vacationists who annually 
journey to Lake Winnepesaukee, and those 
persons intending to take a vacation in this 
section, will be interested in the new pub- 
lication issued by the Passenger Department, 
Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston. It is a 
Bird’s-Eye View of Lake Winnepesaukee, 
the different glens and coves on the lake 
and the hundreds of islands. Each moun- 
tain peak, island, and cove is numbered, and 
at the bottom is a table giving the name of 
each number. ‘This map is interesting and 
useful in furnishing one with the geography 
of the lake, and prospective vacationists and 
New Hampshire enthusiasts should send six 
cents in stamps to the General Passenger 
Department, Boston & Maine Railroad, Bos- 
ton, for it 


Scenes of the Rockies 


To familiarize the public with the grandeur and 
beauty of the Recky Mountains, the COLORADO 
MIDLAND RAILWAY (Pike's Peak Koute) will 
forward, postpaid, upon receipt of price, the following : 

A magnificent steel engraving, 26X40 
inches, of Hagerman Pass, Colorado 
(11,500 feet above sea level) . 580c 
Twenty-five photographic views of 
Rocky Mountain scenery, each oX 
inches, perset . ..... $1.06 
Send money order, New York or Chicago draft to 


Cc. H. SPEERS, Gen. Pass. Agent, Denver, Colo. 





When answering advertisements mention this paper 






































































































































The Cook of Spotiess Town you see 
Who takes the cake as you'll agree, 
She holds it in her fingers now. 

It isn’t light—but anyhow 

"Twill lighten her domestic woe— 
A cake of plain SAPOLIO. 


Where there is good cooking the 
dresser will always e full of well kept 
tins and cooking utensils. Every thing 
from muffin rings to the heavy baking 
pans can be scoured with 


SAPOLIO 


till they look like new, and half the 
drudgery of cooking will be saved if 
there is never any accumulation of 
grease to fight. 














Agents wanted sp, sel 
The Sunday School Times 
Fountain Pén, You can’t 
get rich selling this pen, 
but you can make a very 
handsome profit on each 
one you sell. Send for 
terms. 


The Sunday School Times Co. 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 























THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


















> Better Than Honey 
’ For Less Money “ 


‘ero CORN SYRUP is a food ana table delicacy combined. Con 
tains all the nutritive, strengthening properties of corn in a pre-digested 
form, ready to use by the blood. A fine food for feeble folks. Children 
love it and thrive upon its pure, wholesome goodness. A remarkable 
energy and strength producer. Good for every home use from griddle cakes 
to candy. Its reasonable cost appeals to prudent housewives. 


The Great Spread for Daily Bread. 


Sold in airtight, friction top tins, which are excellent for various household 
purposes when empty. 10c, 25c and 50c sizes. Atali grocers, 


CORN PRODUCTS CO,, New York and Chicago. 












(Lesson for July 10) JUNE 25, 1904 


ears 


Whoever wants soft 
hands, smooth hands, white 
hands, or a clear complex- 
ion, he and she can have 
both: that is, if the skin is 
naturally transparent; un- 
less occupation prevents. 


The color you want to 
avoid comes probably nei- 
ther of nature or work, but 
of habit. 

Use Pears’ Soap, no 
matter how much; but a 
little is enough if you use 
it often. 


Established over 100 years. 








the most accurate of 
An illustrated history of the . 
watch sent free. 
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The Rational Vehicles of Health and Pleasure 


Bicycles 





Equipped with 


| Two-Speed, Gear 
= Coaster Brake i 


| The return of bicycling finds our American | 
} roads greatly improved and the bicycle itself per- 
¢ fected in design and construction and equipped ‘ 
4 with new and marvelous devices. 

To learn all about modern bicycles, get cata- 
logues free from our 10,000 dealers, or send f 
stamp.for any one of them, 


Pope Manufacturing Co. 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT | WESTERN DEPARTMENT 

Fo Hartford, Conn. Chicago, Ill. 
“Columbia” “Cleveland” | ‘‘Rambler”’ ‘‘Monarch’’ 

} «Tribune “Crawlord” | “Crescent” “Imperial” 
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Food Facts 
What an M. D. Learned 


A prominent physician of Rome, Geor- 
gia, went through a food experience 
which he makes public : 

‘‘It was my own experience that first 
led me to advocate Grape-Nuts food, and 
I also know from having prescribed it to 
convalescents and other weak patients, 
-that the food is a wonderful rebuilder 
and restorer of nerve and brain tissue, 
as wellas muscle. It improves the diges- 
tion, and sick patients always gain, just 


as I did, in strength and weight very | 


rapidly. 
‘*T was in such a low state that I had 


to give up my work entirely and go to | 


the mountains of this state, but two 
months there did not improve me; in 


fact, I was not quite as well as when I | 


left home. My food absolutely refused 
to sustain me, and it became plain that I 
mustchange; then I began to use Grape- | 
Nuts food, and in two weeks I could | 
walk a mile without the least fatigue, 
and in five weeks returned to my home 


and practice, taking up hard work again. | 


Since that time I have felt as well and 
strong as I ever did in my life. 


‘* As a physician who seeks to help all | 


sufferers I consider it a duty to make 
these facts public.” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich.” 

Trial ten days on Grape-Nuts when 
the regular food does not seem to sustain 
the body will work miracles. 

‘*There’s a reason.” 

Look in each package for the famous 
little book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville.” 
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Old Testament History 
Made Easy 


Do you and your class find it so? 








iw NOT, here is a simple little tool that will make some points of 
Old Testament history so clear that a ten-year-old boy need 
never forget them. It is called Byington’s Chart of Jewish 
National History, and it shows the progress and divisions and 
kings and prophets of Israel and Judah from the time of Abraham 
down to the birth of Christ and after. It shows, too, what books of 
the Bible take up these various periods. And it is all so simply 
done that when you once see it you wonder why it was never done 
before. A practical pastor worked it out for his own use; The 
Sunday School Times editors saw it, decided it was too good for a 
single church, and made it available tor every Sunday-school teacher 
in the world, 

Printed in five colors on thin, tough map paper, neatly bound 
in stiff cloth covers, small enough to slip in your pocket or Bible, 
but opens out to 138% inches. Ask for the Pocket size. We 
have it in the wall size, if you want it, at a higher price. 


. For sale by booksellers, or mailed by the publishers 
Price, 30 cents at this price, the publishers paying the postage. 


The Sunday School Times Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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| You See Them Everywhere} 
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The fact that The Sunday School Times 
declines anywhere from $10,000 to 
$20,000 of advertising in a year rightly 
strengthens the subscribers” confi 
= A, advertisements that are not de- 


















Nelson’s 


Publish the 


American Standard 


Revised 
Bible 


It explains difficult or obscure passages 
and _ the meaning of the Priginal 
better than any other translation. 
Prices, 35¢. to $18.00 
Sold by booksellers, Catalogue free. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
37 East 18th Street 
New York City 















"SAVED BY" CRACE 


Ths'we new, utiful accom ms 25 Mibtaes 


Bigiow & & Mata Co.. 





Mary Baldwin Seminary 
Por Young Ladies. STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 
US nies begins Sept. 8, 1904. In Shenandoah Wistiey ot of 
irginia. 275 students from 26 states past session. 
Terms moderate. Enter any time. Send for catalog. 
Miss E. C. WEIMAR, Principal. 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE, Ne vides 
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for both sexes, at small cost, preparatory and = 
college courses in classics, science, music, and art 
Address for catalogue, R. G. Ferguson, D.D. eo. 



















